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FIC $ Spring's Approach Heralds Release From Studies ... Vacation Days! 














Gallatin Gateway The Mi A | K EK EK 
Inn, at the entrance 


to Gallatin Canyon 
——spectacular gate 
way to the Yellow- 
stone! 





A'Teacher Gay 
Where Geysers Play! 


This summer, come to Yellowstone National Park! 
Once aboard your train, you'll forget all about quiz 
papers and make-up exams and those stupid children 
whose dullness harassed you for weeks on end! 


Days of delight are yours, as you speed westward to 
alight at Gallatin Gateway, the “‘greatest gateway 
to the greatest National Park.’’ Here you take a 
motor coach to climb through the gorge of Gallatin 
River for a circle tour of Yellowstone Park; glorious 
mountain scenery, towering peaks, crystal torrents, 
primeval forests, jeweled lakes, hot springs, the paint 
pots, the geyser basin—and Old Faithful, itself! 
Two weeks is time enough! 


At Gallatin Gateway is the Milwaukee-operated 
Gallatin Gateway Inn, luxurious starting point for 
your park tour. In the Park itself you stop at hotels 
or lodges, as you prefer—rates pleasantly low. Mail 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 





f SER RRR RR RRR 
a W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent ' 
& 710 Union Station Bldg. v 
& Chicago, Illinois. I] 
5 Please send me booklets on Yellow- % 
“ stone National Park and the Pacific 9 
a Northwest, together with details of # 
' personally-conducted, all-expense * 
' tours to this region. LJ 
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Non-Cancellable Non-Assessable 
Health and Accident Insurance for Teachers 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Single Pays for Loss of Double 

eee ress ame Sa 
i NEA | a 2,000 
i ER Sp eee Both Feet ...... sf alos act 
SI ee cece One Hand and One Foot......... 2,000 
1,000...Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye... 2,000 
1,000............Sight of Both Eyes.. . 2,000 
500... ... .. Either Hand . . 1,000 
500. .. Either Foot .. . 1,000 
500... .. Sight of Either Eye. ... 1,000 


$110.00 Monthly Indemnity for Illness or Ordinary 
consecutive months 


, Accidents for 12 


$220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents for 
12 consecutive months 

$100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if disabled 
by illness or accident while away from home 

During the first month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity will 
be paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents 

Every disease to which the human body is heir and accidents from any 
cause whatsoever are fully covered 


This Company ts on a Legal Reserve basis and has $100,000.00 
deposited with the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 

Further particulars of our wonder policy will be mailed upon 
request or we will be pleased to have our nearest representative 
call and explain same in detail. 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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The Educators 
Beneficial 


Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The “Original” and “Sole’’ 
Sickness and Accident Associa- 
tion in Pennsylvania which 


ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


SERVICE—Seventeen years of excel- 
lent reputation in the settlement 
of claims. Pays for all diseases, 
accidents, and quarantine the year 
round. 

MANAGEMENT — Conducted by 
School Men of Highest Repute— 
Members of Your Own Profession. 

MEMBERSHIP—College and Normal 
School professors, City and County 
superintendents, High School 
principals, and teachers in every 
known grade of school work, all 
over the United States. Absolutely 
professional. 

STABILIT Y—Always pronounced O. 
K. by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Member, Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Member, 
Lancaster, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

INTEGRITY—Thousands of unso- 
licited testimonials from our satis- 
fied members. Not one legitimate 
claim has ever been refused. Our 
booklet, “WHAT THEY SAY,” 
makes interesting reading. 

CERTIFICATES OF MEMBER- 
SHIP absolutely non-cancellable. 
Some of our members received 
benefits twelve times. They are 
never without protection when 
they need it most. 


No Medical Examination Required. 
Claims Paid Without Affidavits. We 
Take Your Word For It. 











Write us for complete information 
relative to the plans of protection 
we offer. It will pay you 
well to investigate. 














PENN STATE | 


Summer Session 
Offers Ideal Conditions for 
Summer Study 


A Beautiful Mountain Environment 
Comfortable and Healthful Climate 


Mountain Climbing and Nature 


Hikes 
Wholesome Recreation and Enter- 
tainment 





Advanced Specialization in All De- 
partments 
“A Mountain Vacation put to 
Professional Use’”’ 
Send for bulletin to 


Director of the Summer Session | 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 
































Juniata College 
Summer School 


Courses for Professional and College 
Certificates 

Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree 
in Liberal Arts, General Science, 
Education, and Music 

Coaching Classes for 
Athletics 

Extensive Library and equipment, new 
dormitory for men, location among 
the mountains, marked by attractive- 


High School 


ness for summer residence and 
recreation 
Nine weeks— 

June 18 to August 17, 1928—full 


semester’s work in college subjects 


Write for information: 


Director, 


Juniata College Summer School, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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it in the Pennsylvania School 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SESSION | 


SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


of 


WESTERN RESERVE CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF, EDUCATION 


Six Weeks: June 18-July 27 
LL courses are on a University basis and hence will be received by 
the University for credit toward a degree. 


Some Special Features: 

A public elementary school in regular session for observation and demonstration 

purposes. 

A complete offering in departments of instruction. 
| A Modern Language School and French House in which only French and 
Spanish are spoken. 
A nature school and camp established at Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
| 





Ohio. 
Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the city. 
} For general catalogue and other detailed information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Cleveland School of Education Building Cleveland, Ohio 














‘SUSQUEHANNA 
roe | WILSON COLLEGE 





CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
| Z a 
| Selinsgrove Pennsylvania A College for Women of the 
| Summer School, twenty-sixth session, Highest Standards 
begins Monday, June 25, and closes oe oe 
a eo Ee le é ) 2aCc “1ass 
Friday, August 17. M teach. The training the Col- 
Summer School program designed to 


lege gives rests on a thorough 
intellectual and moral culture, with spe- 
cial work in a major subject and such 
practice teaching and knowledge of 
methods as will enable the young 
teacher to conduct her classes with 
ease and confidence. Hundreds of suc- 
Special courses in Music and Business. cessful teachers ecsdinegese ¢ states = the 
convincing evidence of the soundness 

Experienced faculty. Fine dormitory of its method of teacher training. 
accommodations amidst delightful sur- 
roundings. Easily accessible from all 


| meet the needs of teachers whether pre- 
| paring for standard certification or desir- 
| ing to increase the scope of their certifi- 
| cate and ultimately obtain a baccalaur- 
eate degree or aiming to qualify for a 
permanent college certificate. 








: Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
points by train and trolley. ‘ 

‘ ; } President 

For bulletin and other information re- | 
garding the Summer School address Dr. | John D. Brooks, Ph.D. 
Herbert A. Allison, 504 W. Pine St., | se 
Selinsgrove, Pa., Director of the Summer | Professor of Education 
School. 











a | See 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1928 


Eight weeks, June 11-Aug. 3 
Six weeks, June 25-Aug. 3 


Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses for Undergraduates in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Me- 
chanics, English, History, Economics, Com- 
mercial Law, Engineering, Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry-- 





The Tower Short Courses in Surveying and Coal Mining. 
EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 





1928 Summer Session 1928 














SUMMER SESSION 
° ° Six Weeks: July 2-August 16, 1928 
niversity of Akron , 
Excellent Facilities for Summer study. Beautiful 150 
e $ acre campus in large city—I1Io courses leading to degrees 
Courses leading to the two-year in the College and various schools of the University—Many 
spectal lectures, recitals, concerts, excursions. Moderate 
diploma, three-year diploma, expense. 
: ‘ Exceptionally cool climate. Buffalo summer 
Bachelor’s degree and Master’s temperatures average 15° lower than other north- 
ern cities. 
degree The Master's degree may be obtained by properly quali 
fied students in four summer sessions. 
Regular professors and instructors of SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
the University in charge of classes. A wide choice of courses in education and psychology. 
* — ° . Thirty courses for music supervisors and special 
Specialists in different departments of Pay lik wpestesy 
a Eight courses in art for art supervisors and teachers. 
work added to the regular faculty. Courses for special-class teachers including practice 
‘ - °° : teaching. 
Teacher training recognized by the Sibeeey Selmite Comes. 
State Department and leading Univer- Specie! cousess for teachers of speech and dra- 
a matics. 
sities. Curricula leading to degrees for (1) normal school 
In the Heart of the graduates (2) teachers of commercial subjects. 
PLAN FOR TEACHERS 
Six Weeks Gain the higher salary which comes from additional 
3 professional preparation. 
JUNE 18 to JULY 27 See Niagara Falls and other scenic wonders of the Ni 
Six Weeks agara Frontier while studying and recreating next summer. 
‘ : ‘ For bulletins address 
For further information address . 
fi dh C. H. THURBER, Director 
Dean W. J. Bankes, Director The University of Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y. 





| 
| 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 2nd to August 10th 
COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who 
desire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff. 
Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities. 

Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort. 
Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to 
and from which are 60 trains daily. 
A campus of 192 acres, situated 1,200 

feet above sea level. 


Full particulars upon application to 


Director Summer Session 
SETON HILL COLLEGE GREENSBURG PA. 


























Ithaca Institution of | 
Public School Music 


‘ 

{ 
NCORPORATED with 4 
collegiate standing and 4 
degree conferring power 4 
by the University of the 4 
State of New York. { 
Approved in Pennsylvania 4 
Three and Four-Year 4 
Courses! Summer Sessions $ 
Faculty of noted special- 4 
ists. All texts. ‘ 
The demand for Ithaca- 4 
trained supervisors (vocal 4 
and instrumental) is greater { 
than the supply. 


Superintendents are invited to write ¢ 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean ¢ 
Ithaca, N. Y. : 




















her, 








‘Villa Maria Golleas 


for Women 


Summer Session 
2 July-14 August 


COURSES FOR 

1—Teachers in Service who desire to 
obtain Standard Certificates, en- 
large the scope of Certificates, or 
obtain credit towards Degree and 
College Certificate. 


2—Students who desire to make up for 
deficiencies or anticipate future 
courses 


ADVANTAGES 


Excellent library, laboratory and 
classroom facilities. 


Campus: (303 acres) woodlands, lake 
for boating and canoeing, golf, 
tennis, etc. Swimming pool indoors. 


Modern rooms with and without bath; 
the luxury of a summer resort 
within 20 miles of Philadelphia. 


Saturday trips in Bus to nearby his- 
toric places, without extra charge. 


For catalog and information, address 
the Registrar, 


IMMACULATA, PA. 
(Chester County) 

















Pennsylvania Tree 
Books 


BY Dr. Joseph S. Illick, State Forester of 
Pennsylvania 


COMMON TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Describes all the common trees of Pennsylvania. 
A picture accompanies every tree description. Pre- 
pared especially for Pennsylvania teachers, at the 
special price of 60 cents per copy. Two copies 
for $1.00. Just the thing for Arbor Day. 


TREE HABITS 
A handsomely bound book of 340 pages. De- 
scribes and pictures more than 200 American trees. 
Contains 140 photographic figures, 55 line draw- 
ings, 24 identification keys, 28 practical tables. 
Regular price $4.00. Special price to Pennsylva- 
nia teachers $2.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One copy of ‘‘Common Trees of Pennsylva- 
nia’’ and one copy of ‘‘Tree Habits’’ for $3.00 


Special price on large lots. Books sent post- 
paid if money accompanies order. 


Order direct from 


THE BOOK SHOP 
New Cumberland, Pa. 
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Summer School 
in an 
Urban University 


Courses in 


LIBERAL ARTS—EDUCATION—ENGINEERING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Address the Director of the Summer Session 




















SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2 to August 10 


Technical and Professional 
Courses leading to Certificates and 
Degrees. 


Home Economics 

Special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Dietetics and Teacher 
Training. 

Library Science 

A six weeks’ course for School 
Librarians and Teachers in charge 
of School Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 














Elizabethtown College 


**A Strong Christian College’ 








Spring Normal Session 


Six Weeks - April 30 to June 9, 1928 


Eligibility—Teachers in service: 

First-class high school graduates 
Courses—All of a professional nature 
Credit—From six to eight semester hours 
Faculty—Regular members of college faculty 


SUMMER SESSION 


Nine Weeks - June 11 to August 10, 1928 


Courses in Commercial Education 

Professional Courses for Rural and High School 
Teachers 

Courses in Secondary Education 

Academic Courses in English, Languages, 
Science, Mathematics, and Social Sciences 

All courses in both sessions count toward a 
degree 


Bulletin sent upon application 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
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Bucknell University 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 2 to August 10 





1928 JULY 1928 
S|M| TI|W|TI/FIS 
1] 2) 3] 4) 5) 6] 7 
8| 9/10/11/12|13|14 
15|16|17|18|19|20|21 
22/23|24|25|26|27|28 


29/30/31; | | | 























26|27| 





——— 


MAKE THESE THE DOMINANT DAYS OF THE YEAR 


A Complete Program for Teachers, Principals 
and Superintendents 


Graduate Work, Teacher Training Courses, Demonstration School 
Regular College Work 


SCHOOL FOR FOOTBALL COACHES 
July 2—July 14 
Twelve days of intensive Football Training. Instruction by Glenn Warner 


of Leland Stanford and Robert Zuppke, University of Illinois 


For full information address Director Summer Session 











BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY : Lewisburg, Pa. 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 


A Word to Teachers 


Margarine is a delicious and wholesome food: 





This is the unanimous opinion of the foremost 
nutrition experts of the world. 


Margarine makes bread, rolls, biscuits, hot cakes .and baked potatoes more 
appetizing. 

Margarine is completely satisfactory as a shortening for pies and cakes. 

Margarine is delightfully enriching as a flavoring ingredient for cooked dishes. 

Margarine is inexpensive, too. 

There are two kinds, and only two kinds of Margarine (Oleomargarine): One, 


made of the best meat fats and vegetable oils, milk and salt. The other, usually called 
Nut Margarine, made of the purest vegetable oils, salt and milk. 


Milk gives Margarine much of its pleasant, sweet flavor. 


Do You Have AIl the Facts? 


As the world’s largest producers and distributors of Margarine and other desirable 
fat foods are members of this Institute, exceptional research facilities are available 
should you care to consult us concerning the food value and use of these products. 


Also on request and free of charge, The Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., will mail you any or all of these Educational 
Bulletins in quantities to meet your requirements: 


Bulletin No. 8—“Margarine Laws of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Repealed by a Referendum Vote 
of the People November 4, 1924.” 

Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.” 

Bulletin No. 10—“The Composition and Food Value of 

Margarine.” 
Bulletin No. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 
Bulletin No. 12—“False Advertising.” 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations is at your 
service in planning your summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any 
part of the world. New descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material 
will be mailed promptly if you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose 
stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Write to the Travel Department of the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Associations, 416 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 










The Leading Student Tours. 
Chartered CUNARD tourist 
cabi Organized entertainment 

associations 
Write for literature 


Students Travel 
551: FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 











That Is Different 


EIGHT COUNTRIES WITH SPAIN 
THE BOYD TOURS, Inc., 724 Fifth Ave., New York 


, erore A STUDENT TOUR 


























Price deLuxe Tours 


ALL EXPENSE PLAN 


Under Personal Escort 


Educational Tour Thru New England 
July 17th to 27th 
Including Niagara Falls, Thousand Is- 
lands, St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Bos- 
ton, Cape Cod Canal, New York and 


Washington. Stopovers can be arranged for 
Atlantic City. 


Yellowstone National Park Tour 


August 7th to 22nd 
Spending five days in Yellowstone Park; 
stopping at St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Chicago, Royal Gorge, Great 
Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, 
and other scenic points in Colorado and Utah. 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION— 


| MRS. H. D. PRICE 
| 1036 Juliana St. Phone 2338 Parkersburg, W. Va. 
























\ Leading College Tours—700 colleges and 
\ schools last year, first class hotels, best 
steamers, college atmosphere. 50 Eure- 
pean offices at your service, 

Send for hooklet of 200 Tours. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


UNIVERSITY 
\GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
WAND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
for fall particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
A Uraveruty Tours 
M0 EAST 42~5t Tew Gort ity 














YOU CAN TRAVEL 


Seven Inexpensive Tours 


June 24—Rocky Mountain—Hawaiian Islands Cruise 
37 days. Denver, Colorado Springs, Feather River Can- 
yon, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
thence to the Hawaiian Islands. 


June 30—Yellowstone, Colorado—21 days. N. E. A. 
Convention at Minneapolis, Yellowstone through Gallatin 
Gateway; West Yellowstone; Salt Lake City; Colorado 
Springs; Denver. 


July 5—Yellowstone, Colorado.—15 days. No stop-over 
in Minneapolis, otherwise identical with tour above. 


July 19—Great Lakes Cruise—10 days. Through the 
Great Lakes to the industrial cities of Duluth, Cleveland 
and Buffalo. 


July 21 and August 19—Colorado, Yellowstone—15 days 
Denver; Colorado Springs; Salt Lake City; Yellowstone. 
Out Cody Gateway. Like tour August 5—Out Gardiner 
Gateway. 

August 5—St. Lawrence River—Saguenay Cruise—15 
days. Niagara Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, Boston, 
New York. 


Make all reservations now 


RAINBOW TOURS 


18 North Third Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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STORY-WORLD 
READERS 


By A. L. Suhrie and M. G. Gee 


Freshness—newness for the pupil—is a 
quality which will best arouse his interest. 
These stories are unduplicated in other 
school books; this is copyrighted material 
carefully selected from John Martin’s 
Book, an outstanding children’s magazine. 
For best supplementary reading in grades 
one to four use these delightful tales 
and stories of child life. Vividly illus- 


trated in color. 


Send for complete descriptions 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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TEMPLE“) OURS 


Routes of greatest general interest through 


EUROPE 
$430 up 
France, Italy, Spain, Britain, Switzerland, 





Germany, Austria, Greece, Egypt, Palestine. 

Yachting on the Mediterranean 
Best Cabin and Tourist sailings. Satisfying all 
around tours featuring historic, scenic and 
artistic highspots. Extensive motoring and 
sightseeing. Cultured wide-awake leaders, con- 
genial company, small parties. The fullest re- 
turns for time and money. 


Send for booklet 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SERIES 


Majoring in Music, Art, French, 
Literature or History 
Famous Leaders, College Credit 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLEGI® IouRS 
443-X-Park Square Building, Boston 











New York Chicago San Francisco 

















STUDENT 


CRUISE TOURS 
via the MEDITERRANEAN 
Shore excursions Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, 
Naples, Genoa. Entire tourist class chartered 
exclusively for American tourists. Literature 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. YELLOWSTONE 7983 
































THE PATHWAY TO READING 


COLEMAN-UHL-HOSIC 


“The books illustrate the best modern 
methods in teaching reading. The art work 
is exceptionally attractive and the content 
of the reading lessons will make an appeal 
to children who are just beginning to mas- 
ter the art of arts.” M. V. O'Shea, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 

Primer, seven readers, manuals, study 
period activities for the Primer, and cards 
for the lower grades now available. 


THE BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


“The charming style and manner in which 
the child’s interest is awakened should do 
much to instill the spirit of adventure into 
the study of geography.” E. D. Elston, 
Professor of Geology, Dartmouth College. 

Three books are now available: 

Journeys in Distant Lands 


United States and Canada 
Europe and Asia 


Silver, Burdett and Company 











TEACHERS! 


Plan Your Vacation Now! 


Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Go one way—return another—stopover 
anywhere. Cost of a vacation in the scenic 
West is surprisingly low—a trip for every 
purse. Low priced, personally conducted, 
all-expense tours to Colorado; also inde- 
pendent, all-expense ‘‘go-as-you-please”’ 
tours. Use the Rock Island Lines tothe N. 
E. A. Convention at Minneapolis. Write 
or phone for detailed information and 
illustrated booklets. 


Geo. B. Farrow, Gen. Agt. 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
1107 Bankers Trust Bidg. 
Bell Phone, Pennypacker 2038 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











41 Union Square, West New York City 
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UNIVERSAL TOURS 
DE LUXE 


Bethlehem, Penna. 


PLAN NOW 
FOR YOUR 1928 VACATION 
AND REGISTER WITH 


THE POPULAR 


ANNUAL 35 DAY, ALL EXPENSE 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED DE LUXE 


TOUR No. 1 
LEAVING JULY 7th 

Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, Colo- 
rado Rockies, Yellowstone National Park, Southern Utah's 
National Parks, (Zion National Park, etc), Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, California, Los Angeles, Catalina Island, 
Big Trees (Giant Red Woods), San Francisco, Portiand, 
Columbia River Highway, Rainier National Park, Seat- 
tle, (optional—delightful steamer voyage to Skagway and 
Juneau, Alaska, and return). Vancouver, Canadian Rock- 
ies, Lake Louise, Banff, St. Paul, ete. Or a 


TWO-WEEK 
ALL-EXPENSE VACATION TRIP 
TOUR No. 2 


LEAVING JULY 7th 
Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, Colo- 


rado Rockies, Yellowstone National Park, ete. Also 
A VERY COMPREHENSIVE 60-DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE 
EUROPEAN TOUR 
TOUR No. 3 


LEAVING JUNE 30th 
Touring Eight Countries—England, Scotland, Holland, 
Belgium, Germauy, Italy, Switzerland and France 
Before planning your summer’s vacation write for de- 


scriptive itinerary giving a very exceptional offer in the 
choice of routes, etc.. at very attractive rates. 


Ticket Agent, Union Station, Bethlehem, Penna. 





























to the 


N. E. A. Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from all points via 
Chicago Great Western. Fast, all-steel trains daily 
with Pullmans of the latest type, observation and 
club cars, and dining cars. 

Write for details about fares to the Convention 
and for literature descriptive of the Twin Cities 
and Minnesota’s Ten Thousand Lakes. 

Also let us tell you how you can combine your 
visit to the Convention with a marvelous sight- 
seeing and vacation trip through Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park or the Canadian Rockies and the 
Pacific Northwest at surprisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you'd like to see. You'll be 
astonished to find how much you can do and see 
at moderate expense via Great Western. 


Address R. A. Bishop, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
122 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Great Western 
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So Many Now Prefer The Cunard 
Cabin Way To Europe . . . Espe- 
cially The New 1928 Service 


Going the “cabin” way to Europe 
means traveling... with every modern 
convenience ... but on the more lei- 
surely 744 day boats... more moderate 
in price because more moderate in 
speed. 
Two Cruise Ships ... The Scythia 

and Laconia... Now Take You 


The Cabin Way To England 


Even as cruise ships these two were 
noted for their beauty and luxury ... 
the Beau Brummels of the sea! Now 
popular demand puts them into the 
Cabin Service during the Summer 
season... the same de luxe rooms and 
service... with a brand new moder- 
ation in price! 

Every Modern Comfort On The “New” 
1928 Caronia and Carmania 
Over half-a-million dollars have just 
been spent on these two famous boats 
»... adding new conveniences ... a 
“grooming-up” process to bring aboard 
such comforts as hot and cold running 
water in every room... real beds... 
the luxury of glass-enclosed decks ... 

winter gardens, etc, 


Rates from $152.50 up 


Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? 
Membership $1.00 for 1 year. 


CUNARD LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY - EIGHT -YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 
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EUROPE 


Every deck, every 





sunny corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. Andso, eventhough 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc- 


tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 
reserved quarters on such 
$ i O2 50 famous liners as Majestic, 

UPworld’s largest ship, 


ONE WAY 





Homeric, Belgenland. 


$ I84 4 May we not send you com- 


ROUND TRIP 
plete information about 


our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC 


TRANJPORT LINE 
CMISRHATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address S. E. Cor., 15th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 
our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized steamship agents 
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< XV. 
~FUROPE 


Europe whets your appetite for more knowledge. .. 
a profitable vacation is assured you from contact 
with its life... its many institutions for cultural 
growth and education. 

Let Cook’s arrange all the details ... use their 100 
convenient offices distributed over Europe... enjoy 
with freedom all that the Old World has to offer 
. .. travel independently on an itinerary specially 
planned according to your convenience and budget 
(Brochure No. 27)... or on one of the many pro. 
grams of delightful group travel (Catalogue No. 1) 
... Particular attention is called to The New Popular 
Tours arranged for those who prefer the informal 
but congenial atmosphere of the Tourist Cabin; 
splendid itineraries—low rates with very com- 
fortable and attractive accommodations (Catalogue 


No. 10). 


ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE to EUROPE 

and the MEDITERRANEAN 
Sailing on the S.S.California-July 3 to August 30 
Our seventh consecutive Summer Cruise ...a wide 
reaching and instructive voyage .. . glorious days 
at sea... fascinating shore trips... visits to Paris 
and London . .. moderate rates. Illustrated folder 
on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Washington Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 











EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Offering college credit. Study groups in art, music, 
French, German, Spanish, and English literature, 
under competent leadership, (Program No. 15). 


American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Deon snetiinitala he 
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Eyes That Behold Beauty 
| Will Scorn Mischief 


| Worthy Use of Leisure is one of the 
seven Major Objectives of Education de- 
fined by the National Education Associa- 
tion. The child who learns to create 
or appreciate a beautiful picture or an 
attractive home has a use for his leisure 
which will add to the joy and usefulness 
of his life. 





You can increase the effectiveness of 
your teaching through the correlation of 
art with other subjects, and make your 
students better citizens through an under- 
standing of art. Practical Drawing pub- 
lications will help you. 

Write to our Mr. Albert Rolfe. Ask 
particularly about CORRELATED ART 
for advanced grades and PRACTICAL 







































































. DRAWING for elementary grades. 
” | PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
)0 i516 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
ay a cer summer 
~f try the great 
ly - 8,000 mile water 
and rail round 
cs a - —— trip to golden Cali- 
| fornia—one way by Pan- 
2 GRIMM TOURS ama Pacific Line over the fa- 
“i Travel for Edueation’”’ mous Recreation Route and one 

: : way by rail (with choice of route 
nag Come and stopovers at points of interest). 
e wpitavel with me into the Far West for Really see the wonders of your country, 
; = po Peat on ag oi ae visit colorful Havana, make the oe 
: 1 . passage through the Panama Canal and learn 

: FIVE NATIONAL PARKS the attractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 

30 wicia Three bist iat ecg in . year-round playground. 
. iities—10 t States. t - 
ide mynicae. REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
" Write J. KIMBER GRIMM The One Way Water—One WayRail 
oe Red Lion, York Co., Pa. round trip begins at the main 

er 





line railroad point nearest 
your home. Steamer may 

be. used in either di- 
a : rection. Special, 
low summer 

















Semi- 





month] 
more rates. ap- f sailings SS 
cisco < ~ 
ia S | IV E R by BAY ea ply. tuew), fee vo 


steamer ever built un- 
der the American flag, 
and the deservedly popular 
S. S. Manchuria and S. S. 
Mongolia, between New York, 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego 
(Coronado Beach}, Los Angeles, San 


Vacation for Teachers 
The Adirondacks Lake George 
$30 (and up) for 12 days with room and 
board. REST, RECREATION, OUTDOOR 
SPORTS, ADDRESSES by Dr. Michael J. {i 
Pupin, Hon. P. W. Wilson and others. 


i 





























Write: SILVER BAY ASS’N FOR \| Francisco. 
1 CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES \Q Full information from any steamship or railroad 
e ; 347 Madison Ave. New York . agent or S. E. Cor. 15th & Locust Sts., Phila. 
7 ————___ 
OR Sak EA TIT: 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 





WHAT MAKES 


“PRESTITE” 
THE GREAT CRAYON 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 


Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 


is plain to the teacher the 
moment she rubs it on 
paper. 

We offer teachers a sam- 
ple box without charge 
with the understanding 
that these ‘‘Prestite’’ Cray- 
ons will be tested by her, 
side by side, with others 


Training School for 
Nurses 
University High School 


Summer Session July 2—August 10 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 











she may be using. 


* 


JERSEY CITY 





School Bureau—Pencil Sales Dept. 171-J 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
NEW JERSEY | 


























MOOORE-WILSON READERS 

















The Moore- Wilson Readers present 
the life of today in the language of 
today. The overworked situations 
of the traditional nursery rhyme, 
the properties of which belong to 
the Middle Ages, at last have been 
allowed to retire, and modern sit- 
uations and playmates have been 
substituted for them. Teachers 
and pupils alike will find a new 
interest in the material of the 


Moore- Wilson Series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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STANDARDIZED — SCIENTIFIC 





The Harvard Tests have been developed under the 
direction of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. They give a fair gauge of the accomplish- 
T ui F ment and progress of a class, making due allowance T H r 
for variable standards. They are based on material 

selected by careful analysis of the main points in 
each subject. 


aside ose TH ARVARD 
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GINN AND COMPANY 
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Newmayer and Broome’s 
Health and Happiness Series 


By S. Were Newmayer, A.M., M.D., Supervisor of Medical 
Instruction of Public Schools, Philadelphia, and Epwin C. 
Broome, Pu.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


HIS new series for the elementary grades will make the 

Z child want to practice good health habits. The beginning 
book contains ten bright little plays and stories to be 

read and acted; the second book is made up of thirty brief 
stories with jolly health rhymes; the third is a simple, straight- 
forward textbook of personal hygiene, enlivened by anecdotes ; 
while the fourth is a more advanced textbook, with the chief 


attention given to matters of practical importance. 


The Play Road to Health, $0.64 The Way to Keep Well, $0.84 
Health Habits, $0.72 The Human Body and Its Care 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Curriculum Commission’s Report 


EDWIN C. BROOME, CHAIRMAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE report of the Commission on the 
Curriculum included in the Sixth Year- 
book of the Department of Superinten- 
dence presented at the Boston meeting was the 
final report of the Commission on the subject 
of the Curriculum. It is the last of four 
reports for which the Commission has been 
responsible. 
This Commission was appointed at the Chi- 
cago meeting in February, 
1924, in response to a resolu- 


Yearbook required 12,000 copies; and the 1927 
Yearbook 11,000 copies. We have reason to 
believe that the demand for the Sixth Year- 
book on the senior high school will probably 
exceed the demand for any preceding Year- 
book. 

One feature of the work of the Commission 
that has been especially helpful in extending the 
results of its work throughout the country has 
been the cooperative plan of 
curriculum revision in which 





tion offered at the Cleveland 
meeting in 1923 by the chair- 
man of the Commission. The 
original Commission of thir- 
teen members remained intact 
throughout the period of four 
years. During the last two 
years, the Commission added 
to its membership for the year 
only the chairmen of the sub- 
committees, believing that 
closer contacts between the 
members of the Commission 
and the chairmen of the sub- 
committees would result. This 
proved to be a wise provision, 
and I believe our last two 








over three hundred cities, 
states and university depart- 
ments of education engaged. 
At the outset the Commission 
had to decide whether or not 
it should attempt to prepare 
and recommend definite cours- 
es of study. After consider- 
able discussion it was decided 
that that was not its problem, 
but that its problem was te 
encourage and assist the work 
of curriculum revision on a 
scientific basis. During th: 
four years of its existence the 
Commission has attempted to 
accomplish four important ob- 








Yearbooks, the one on the 
junior high school and the 
other on the senior high school, 
have justified this course in the minds of all. 

It seems hardly necessary to describe the 
contents of any of the four Yearbooks as 
every member of the Department of Superin- 
tendence has received a copy of each Year- 
book and a great many others have purchased 
copies. It may be interesting to the readers 
of this Journal to know something of the 
demand which the Yearbooks have created for 
themselves. We found it necessary to print 
4,500 copies of the 1924 Yearbook; the 1925 
Yearbook required 11,000 copies; the 1926 


jects— 


Edwin C. Broome 1. To help establish scien- 


tific methods of curriculum re- 
vision in local school systems. 

2. Through the Cooperative Plan of Cur- 
riculum Revision to make the achievements of 
one community a benefit to all. 

3. To put the results of scientific research 
on the curriculum into practicable and useful 
form to make them available to superinten- 
dents throughout the country through the re- 
search bulletins and the Yearbooks of the 
department. 

4. To stimulate and encourage school sys- 
tems to evaluate their present courses of study 
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and to organize committees for improving 
them. 

The 1928 Yearbook, “The Development of 
the High School Curriculum,” is the work of 
twenty-four committees comprising a mem- 
bership of one hundred two educators. The 
first twelve chapters deal with outstanding 
issues which all school systems encounter when 
entering upon an extensive program of revision 
of the secondary school curriculum. The last 
twelve chapters summarize research findings 
in the fields of secondary school subjects. Twe 
hundred and fifty of such research studies are 
cited and briefly described in this report. Prob- 
ably the best way to give the readers of this 
Journal an idea of the scope of the Yearbook 
would be to present the Table of Contents. This 
follows— 


PART ONE—FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM BUILDING 


Chapter 
I. The Needs of American Adolescent 
Youth 
II. The Objectives of Secondary Educa- 
tion 


III. Curriculums Found in American Sec- 
ondary Schools 
IV. Curriculum Problems of the Small 
High School 
V. The Appropriateness of High-School 
Courses for Pupils Not Going to 
College 
Relationship between High 
School and College 
VII. College Admission Requirements ‘in 
Relation to Curriculum Revision 
in Secondary Schools 
Differentiation of Curriculum for 
Pupils of Different Levels of 
Ability 
IX. School Counseling as Related to the 
High-Schooi Curriculum 
X. Evaluation of Extra-Curriculum Ac- 
tivities 
XI. The Junior College Curriculum with 
Special Reference to Orientation 
Courses 
The Senior High School Teacher 


PART TWO—RESEARCH IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 
XIII. Research in High-School Social Stud- 
ies 
XIV. Research in High-School English 
XV. Research in High-Schoo]l Mathemat- 
ics 


VI. The 


VIII. 


XVI. Research in High-School Science 
XVII. Recent Research in the Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages 
XVIII. Research in High-School Latin 
XIX. Research in High-School Music 


XX. Art Education 
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XXI. Research in High-School Home Eco- 
nomics 
XXII. Industrial Subjects of the Senior 
High School 
XXIII. Research in High-School Commercial 


Studies 


PART THREE—HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


XXIV. Health and Physical Education in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
It is impossible in a brief statement to go 


into further detail on the subject of this re- 
port. 

As the Commission has met from time to 
time during the last four years, its members 
have recognized that certain problems have 
developed which could not be adequately cov- 
ered in the reports of the Commission but 
which are extremely important and deserve 
further study. Some of these problems are 
the following— 

1. New material in relation to old material 
in the curriculum. 

2. Reorganization of the curriculum in re- 
sponse to changing ideals. 

3. Encouragement of local research on the 
curriculum, and the collection and publication 
of significant research studies. 

4. The place of the classroom teacher in 
the construction and interpretation of the cur- 
riculum. 

5. Integration of curriculum material in 
the life of the child in order to give the child 
intelligent and sympathetic contact with the 
problems of a changing civilization. 

6. Criteria to determine what pupils should 
take certain subjects. 

7. The integration of social studies. 

8. The curriculum in relation to the teach- 
ing load, to the use of textbooks and other in- 
structional material, and the length and fre- 
quency of class periods in relation to the 
several subjects of the curriculum. 

It is the belief of the Commission that pro- 
vision should be made at headquarters in 
Washington for expert assistance in the study 
of curriculum problems so that school people 
throughout the country will have a definite 
place to go for guidance and assistance in 
the revision of an everliving curriculum. 





“Intellectual injuries resulting from bad in- 
struction will be actionable....Society will 
have legal remedies against schools and teach- 
ers who send out into life citizens lacking the 
capacity and desire to be good citizens.”— 
John Dewey. 
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The Boston Convention of the N. E. A. 


Department of Superintendence 


Feb. 25-Mar. 1, 1928 


Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of San 
Francisco schools and president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, presented a five-day 
program dealing particularly with the needs 
of American adolescent youth. It attracted 
school leaders from all parts of the United 
States. 


The six vesper services Sunday afternoon 
held at historic shrines were a fitting opening 
for the 58th meeting in a traditionally conven- 
tionalized community for an organization more 
progressive than locally desirable. The hosts, 
however, in most cases thought more of the 
state of mind of their guests than of their own 
prejudices. 


The general sessions dealt with 


The results of secondary education. 

The use and abuse of democracy in educa- 
tion. 

The high school curriculum. 

Supervision in the secondary school. 

The profession of educational administra- 
tion. 

The relation of higher education to public 
education. 


S. D. Shankland, executive secretary, distri- 
buted 11,400 railroad identification certificates. 
Mrs. Hixson handed out 12,000 badges. The 
Housing Bureau assigned over 7,000 rooms. 
The program scheduled 82 meetings with 450 
speakers. A wag estimated that there was a 
flow of about 204 hours of oratory. . While 
these measures give but slight clue to the un- 
measurable values of the convention, it is safe 
to estimate that about 15,000 were in attend- 
ance. 


High Lights 
Carleton W. Washburn, Winnetka, III: 


“Behold the happy moron! 
He doesn’t give a damn. 
I’d like to be a moron, 
My God! perhaps I am!” 

Julia Wade Abbot, Director of Kindergarten 
Education, Philadelphia: 

The supervisor must reach the child through 
the teacher. To the extent that she is a well 
adjusted human individual will she be able to 
understand the teachers and help them in their 
relationship with other school officials, but 
most of all in their life with children. The 
most difficult thing for us to learn as super- 
visors and teachers is “passive following” and 
creative non-interference. But there is danger 
that the emphasis upon non-interference may 
be interpreted as a policy of “laissez-faire.” 
Checking the establishment of habits, attitudes 


and skills is more necessary than it was in the 
days when teaching was a mechanical process. 
Record keeping is absolutely essential if non- 
interference is to be creative. Teacher-em- 
phasis and suggestion are necessary but they 
must be based upon intelligent, first-hand ob- 
servation of children. 


Martin Grove Brumbaugh, President Juni- 
ata College, Huntingdon: 


The best publicity the school can have is the 
hearty accord of the heads of families. When 
the pupil once clearly understands that to be 
right in the home he must be right in the 
school, a very great advance is gained in the 
right development by that child, in body, in 
mind, in spirit. In my own home experience 
it usually occurred that when I was disciplined 
in the school my father repeated the punish- 
ment at home. I did not then like it. I did 
not understand how the action of the teacher 
so promptly became known and duplicated by 
my father. I have lived long enough to under- 
stand that this cooperative support each of 
the other was the best lesson of my boyhood. 
I was obliged to do my work in school as well 
as I could and to behave myself as I should 
or both my parents and my teacher were joined 
in opposition to me. Craving the good will of 
one, I readily found it wise to secure the good 
will of both. 


Harold L. Holbrook, Supervisor of Guidance, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg: 


There are rapidly increasing numbers of 
state, county, district and school plans for 
character education and for guidance. In 
Pennsylvania we include a social studies pro- 
gram from the first to twelfth grades and the 
first state guidance program.. Thirty-five coun- 
ties and many independent districts are now 
undertaking guidance demonstrations and de- 
velopment. In junior high schools and an in- 
creasing number of elementary and high 
schools we are centering on the home room and 
weekly home room period. We suggest that 
some topics be selected for the entire schoo! 
by pupil representatives working with the 
guidance committee, others by home rooms, 
with weekly home room periods conducted by 
pupils. Our state guidance bulletins suggest 
various devices, including a character self- 
rating scale. The school guidance committee 
chairman usually is or becomes student coun- 
selor. 


John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg: 


The obligation of the State to prepare teach- 
ers for the public schools is not fully met by 
ownership and support—the obligation extends 
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also to control. We must recognize that our 
various legislatures have exercised their fun- 
damental obligation to control by providing for 
the control of these institutions by boards, 
commissions, state superintendents, etc. Oc- 
casionally we have had trustees, selected on 
political grounds. We have tried large boards 
and small boards, long terms and short terms, 
only to prove that a relatively small board 
with relatively long terms gives the best re- 
sults. 

Edward Rynearson, Director of Department 
of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh: 

Vocational guidance does not mean that pu- 
pils are to be taken out of school prematurely, 
but rather that they should be kept in school 
during the adolescent period in order that all 
inherent powers may be developed according 
to the capacity, needs and interests of each 
individual. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore: 

Three main elements emerge in any consid- 
eration of freedom in Education. These are: 


1. Freedom from the restrictions of a 
course of study, a content of education, a pre- 
scription, that has long been outgrown by 
America, if, indeed, it ever genuinely applied 
to us. Positively stated, this means freedom 
to develop a new content of education that 
will be rich in its significance for children; 
that will grow out of what we know of children 
and of society at its best. 

2. Freedom from the needless conventional 
methods, the routine, the things mistakenly 
called discipline, that hamper us all about in 
education; positively stated, freedom for the 
creation of a new atmosphere for the school, 
a new relation between teachers and children 
such as our best teachers and our best scien- 
tists are working toward. 

3. Freedom for the teacher himself or her- 
self; that he or she may be a creative, respon- 
sible person, free from pettifogging external 
control, free to build a life so real and rich 
and human that a better education is bound to 
come from it. 

Of all the restrictions that operate in educa- 
tion throughout the world at present I am 
inclined to put the restrictions of a detailed 
course of study as the worst. The entrench- 
ment of the old course of study, the “regular 
subjects, the traditional content, is all the 
more incredible when we recall how compara- 
tively new (as the ages go), this old content 
is, and how long it has been abandoned theo- 
retically by even moderate conservatives.” 

Margaretta Willis Reeve (Mrs. A. H.,) 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. President, International Federation 
of Home and School, Philadelphia: 

To make the preparation for home entrance 
effective, a simultaneous attack must be made 
at four points: The school system; domestic 
science methods; teacher training classes; the 
home of today. The school must differentiate 
between essentials and non-essentials, teaching 
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all children what they must know in order to 
meet life and specializing on the things needed 
by a few domestic science must continue to 
teach the concrete but must not leave the ab- 
stract untaught, for the home must have a 
spirit as well as a mind and a body. Teachers 
must be trained to higher professional stan- 
dards and the public must be educated to de- 
mand and pay for skill and intelligence in this 
most influential of all professions. 


William McAndrew, Editor, Educational Re- 
view, Chicago: 


There are men here, not as old as Methusa- 
leh, who remember when entrance examina- 
tions were required for admittance to high 
school. They were called necessary so as to 
provide for a survival of the fittest. The 
policy of the schools was then to prepare a 
small number of students for college. Now 
the situation is that we get all kinds of stu- 
dents, studious and lazy, dirty and clean, 
brought in by the force of the compulsory edu- 
cation laws. In the old days a teacher needed 
to know only her subject. But the problem 
of the high-school teacher today may well 
cause concern. It is no kindness to teachers to 
feed them on honey-dew. They must be told 
their shortcomings and made to correct them. 


W. A. Wheatley, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro: 


All of our teachers and administrators need 
professional training for social guidance. In 
the meantime we need a larger number of 
deans, counselors, school psychologists and 
visiting teachers. The parents of our students 
also need training in child and adolescent psy- 
chology and general child welfare. While they 
need to have the school and the child interpret- 
ed to them, teachers need to have the home and 
the child’s environment interpreted to them. 
Our students need not only the training receiv- 
ed from home room activities and extra curri- 
cular functions and the guidance given by 
deans and counselors, our students need also 
a thorough grounding in psychology and social 
studies in order to profit most by counsel and 
to become as quickly as possible responsible 
and self-reliant. 


As the closing event of the convention Mrs. 
Evangeline L. Lindbergh was presented with 
the certificate and gold emblem of life member- 
ship in the National Education Association. 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the association, 
who signed Mrs. Lindbergh’s certificate, said, 
“It is a source of distinct pride to the teaching 
profession, that the youth whom the nations 
have so singularly honored is the son of 2 
fellow-worker. Mrs. Lindbergh is a teacher in 
the Detroit public-school system. The charac- 
teristics of modesty and idealism which have 
won for her son the hearts of the world are 
also cardinal traits in the life of Mrs. Lind- 
bergh. Her outstanding work in the profession 
entitles her to this highest honor that the 
Department of Superintendence and the Asso- 
ciation can confer on any member.” 
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Resolutions 
1. Urged Congress to pass the Curtis-Reed 
Bill, Creating a Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s cabinet. 


2. Emphasized right living, character edu- 
cation, as a primary object of teaching. 


3. Advocated the weighing of results 
against cost and stated that so long as the 
standard of living has been raised by expan- 
sion of educational facilities there is no cause 
for alarm over the present percentage of our 
national income given to education. 


4. Commended the growing tendency to 
place school house planning under the direct 
control of the superintendent of instruction. 


5. Urged the profession to lead the battle 
for better educational opportunities for all the 
people. 

6. Approved effective publicity for modern 
methods in education. 

7. Stated clearly that boards and their of- 
ficers must not be made subject to the caprices 
of local partisan control. 


8. Warned against curriculum making by 
state legislatures. This vital function is a 
professional, not a political service. 


9. Advocated equality of educational op- 
portunties for rural communties. 


10. Favored closer cooperation between all 
citizenship agencies that higher standards for 
admission to American citizenship may be 
nationwide. 

11. Suggested a study of the problem to 
broadcast educational programs for school use. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 

The annual Pennsylvania Dinner, February 
28 at the Boston convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence is memorable 
because of the presence of all the living ex- 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction: 

David Jewett Waller, 1890-93. 

Thomas E. Finegan, 1919-23. 

Francis B. Haas, 1923-27. 

The following past presidents of our Asso- 
ciation were also present: 

Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport, 1908. 

Robert C. Shaw, Harrisburg, 1914. 

H. H. Baish, Harrisburg, 1915. 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton, 1917. 

S. E. Weber, Charleston, W. Va., 1918. 

H. W. Dodd, Allentown, 1922. 

William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, 1925. 

Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh, 1926. 

President Joseph F. Noonan introduced each 
one most appropriately and each received 4 
rising ovation from the 264 guests. A similar 
recognition was given the present State Super- 
intendent, John A. H. Keith, who spoke briefly. 
The only other after-dinner speaker was Willi- 
am Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette 
College, Easton. 

Superintendent John C. Diehl, Erie, served 
in his inimitable manner as song leader. 

The menu-program carried the following in- 
formation regarding professional membership: 


No. 5 
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The paid membership in the P. S. E. A. 
from December 15, 1926, to December 15, 
1927, was 57,411. Beginning with the Sep- 
tember, 1926 number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL each monthly issue has con- 
sisted of 62,000 copies. 

Our membership in the N. E. A. on January 
1, 1928 was 18,459 of whom 81 are life 
members. 


WHAT MAKES THE MIND WANDER? 


E. MCLUCKIE 
Sewickley High School, Sewickley, Pa. 

Of my elementary education one thing I 
remember vividly was the frequent demand 
that I give something my “undivided atten- 
tion.” Whether the preposterousness of the 
command was apparent to me at the time I 
cannot recall, but the phrase still persists in 
my mind. Most of us have studied psychology 
enough to know that the mind is capable of 
attending to one thing only for the briefest 
fraction of a minute. The trails blazed on our 
minds by the past association of ideas are 
manifold, intertwined and double crossing. No 
one can tell in advance whether the mere sme!! 
of gasoline will remind him first of its price 
or of an automobile accident or of a beautiful 
view or of the next installment on the new 
car. In other words the thing we attend to 
is largely automatic and out of our conscious 
control. All we can consciously do is to recog- 
nize the wandering tendency and keep forcing 
the attention back to the original focus. I 
had an interesting experience which I felt at 
the time seemed to prove that it is more the 
teacher’s fault that attenion wanders than it 
is the student’s. 

I was explaining to a mathematics class the 
principle of land division and surveying. At 
a certain point, in order to make myself clearer 
I asked the class to imagine ourselves out in 
a certain field and I described more or less 
in detail the trees, streams, etc. After a little 
while I called on Joe to tell us where we were 
and explain the proposition up to that point. 
Joe was completely lost. My first impulse was 
one of anger and impatience in finding that 
my glowing metaphor was not getting across. 
On second thought I decided to trace back the 
steps until I reached the place where Joe could 
catch on. I found that Joe’s mind was a blank 
to mathematics after I started my pretty story 
about the field. At this point I probably press- 
ed a button in his mind that sent him on a 
review of fishing trips, bird nesting and what 
not. 

Is it possible that our teaching could be so 
scientific that in selecting words, we would 
use only those capable of bringing the waver- 
ing attention back to our subject and to our 
subject only? Is it possible that in our at- 
tempts at illustration we use words and images 
which to us have one meaning but which in 
the minds of our students stir up chains of 
associations entirely foreign to our subject? Is 
it possible that we are our own adversary 
when it comes to securing undivided attention? 
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Education in the ‘Tropics 


A Birds-eye View of Public Schools in Porto Rico 


GRACE I. CARSON* 


San German High School, San German, Porto Rico 




















Mariana Riera Palmer School, Mayaguez, Porto Rico 


ORTO RICO—the Isle of Enchantment! 
How romantic and far away those words 
look on paper, even as I sit on my 

baleén and look out across the bright roofs 
of the squat little houses to the palms beyond, 
their long plumes waving beneath the Tropical 
Blue! 

Education in the Tropics affords a study of 
infinite interest. The school system of Porto 
Rico is an American system, modeled on the 
traditional forms of school organization pre- 
vailing on the continent. It comprises the 
twelve-year course, divided into eight years of 
elementary and four years of high school. This 
system is served by 4,900 teachers and 2,500 
buildings. 

The types of buildings used in Porto Rico 
range all the way from the most primitive, 
with dirt floors and thatched roofs, to beauti- 
ful modern concrete buildings. Every school 
has its patio; there is at least one palm tree 
near by, and usually flowers bloom in little 
round beds. In larger cities, the touch of the 
continental teacher’s hand can be seen im- 
mediately, for where the continental has had 


*Formerly a teacher in Fayette County and in Mon- 
ongahela, Pa. 


charge for any length of time, grass in the 
patio tells the tale. No better example of this 
can be given than the Mayaguez High School, 
which has been under the loving hands of Miss 
Sara Williams, a former Pennsylvanian, for 
many years. In general, school rooms are 
clean, and the teachers take pride in good 
housekeeping. There is a similarity of wall 
decorations, for each teacher is required to 
hang pictures and is urged to use only those 
of artistic merit. Hence, one finds even in the 
little rural school copies of “The Angelus” and 
other famous pictures. 

The last twenty-eight years have seen mar- 
velous progress in education here. A com- 
parison with education in Continental United 
States shows that the continent has been sur- 
passed, in the rapidity of its growth, by this 
youngest American Commonwealth. At the 
opening of this century, even very few wealthy 
people had access to school facilities of the 
most meager sort, and eighty-five per cent of 
the people of Porto Rico were totally illiterate. 
Today the percentage of illiteracy has been 
reduced to forty-five. Every effort is being 
made to make this a literate population; the 
schools are crowded to capacity; in every mu- 
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nicipality free night schools have been opened 
for adults, and all supplies are furnished them. 

In spite of the progress in education, there 
is so much poverty and distress among the 
natives of Porto Rico that the newcomer from 
the North is shocked and depressed beyond 
any telling. We never quite recover from this 
shock, although the depression is somewhat 
alleviated by the quaintness, the beauty, the 
quiet restfulness of it all. But we must leave 
the description of the beauty and the discus- 
sion of conditions, however, to the writers of 
travel pamphlets and persons making sur- 
veys,* and turn again to education in Porto 
Rico. 











Rural School, San German 


Although the school system in Porto Rico 
is an American system, it has taken upon it- 
self the double task of preserving the Spanish 
mother tongue and at the same time spreading 
among the rising generation the ability to use 
English as a second idiom. In 1920, only nine 
and nine-tenths per cent of the total popula- 
tion, ten years of age and over, could speak 
English. Of course, progress in this ability 
has been made since then. In spite-of the 
fact that only one out of every ten can speak 
English, when necessary, English is used as 
the medium of instruction in all subjects ex- 
cept physiology and Spanish, which is given 
as a special subject in all grades above the 
fourth. Imagine the little fifth grade boy dig- 
ging his facts about the world out of a Frye 
and Atwood Geography, the exact duplicate 
of the one used by his little fellow-citizen on 
the continent. There is no Spanish-English 
vocabulary in the back of the book to take his 
time flipping pages. 
~ * Any one interested in this subject will find the 
following things worth while: 

(1) Child Welfare in the Insular Possessions of the 
United States, Part I, Porto Rico, U. S. Dep’t. of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 127. 

(2) A Survey of the Public Educational System of 
Porto Rico, madc under the direction of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926, 

(3) The Report of the Commissioner of Education of 
Porto Rico to the Governor, issued annually, and to be 
obtained by writing to the Commissioner of Education 


at San Juan, Porto Rico. (Courses of study and other 
pamphlets may also be obtained from this office.) 
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Oral English is taught in the first and sec- 
ond grades; formal reading begins with the 
third grade. In this grade a book with the 
appellation “Spanish-American Reader” is 
used. It contains stories about children of 
the Tropics, but with the exception of the 
names of characters, towns, and perhaps some 
of the fruits, there is not one Spanish word 
in it! In the third grade, then, the child begins 
using a bilingual dictionary, and by the time 
he is in the fifth grade he is carrying daily a 
thick Spanish-English dictionary. 


The course of study for the high schools 
offers an array of subjects: there are six 
courses in English; four years each of mathe- 
matics and science; history of Europe, United 
States and Porto Rico. Subjects such as 
Latin, French, social civics, vocational civics, 
music and art appreciation are included in 
the general course of study, but these subjects 
are not taught in all the eighteen high schools. 
The Department of Education is endeavoring 
to introduce many of the “practical” subjects. 
Home economics and manual training are re- 
quired; and through the study of vocational 
civics it is hoped that the eyes of the students 
will be opened to the great opportunities which 
await them here in their native land. 





Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station 


Placing before the student a true picture 
of his surroundings—showing him the cause 
of the terrible poverty and misery, and offer- 
ing him a solution for it—pointing to the ne- 
cessity of industrialization of the Island and 
his particular place in the great wheel of In- 
dustry which must be built here, if conditions 
are to be bettered—impressing upon him the 
fact that he is the leader of the next genera- 
tion and that he must teach those around him 
who have not had the advantages of the schools 
—these are the tasks and duties in which we 
of the Continent must lend a helping hand to 
the teacher of Porto Rico, the Pearl of the 
Antilles, or as Theodore Roosevelt loved to call 
it—the Switzerland of America. 








The Ethics of Not Employing Married 


Women as Teachers 





JAMES CAMPBELL BAY 


Superintendent of Schools, Easton, Pa. 


ScHOOL JOURNAL by Dr. George Gailey 
Chambers presents arguments that are 
far from convincing. 

He develops a naive analogy between mar- 
riage and club or lodge membership, failing 
to note that the latter type of relationship 
ordinarily carries no responsibilities of insti- 
tutional management and enforces no choice 
between the use of ethically questionable con- 
traceptives and the biological probability of 
having babies, with correlative ethical con- 
siderations that babies inevitably bring with 
them. Mother’s milk, so physicians say, is 
ethically indicated. And no one knows the 
ethical complexion of having the pre-school 
mind formed by the governess, housekeeper 
or maid that could be secured by the teaching 
mother. Manifestly the analogy is worthless. 


If he assumes that continuing the full-time 
teaching service of women who marry, as prac- 
ticed, for example, in New York City and 
New Jersey, does result in better schools than 
obtain under a regulation that makes marriage 
a disbarment from regular teaching service, 
then he builds his argument on an unwarrant- 
ed assumption. For that is one of education’s 
unsettled problems; no one knows anything 
about it. Three years ago I proposed to Louis 
Marks, a member of New York City’s board 
of examiners, that he set up an experiment to 
determine the comparative efficiency of their 
several hundred married women teachers. He 
replied that New York City schools are not 
experimental and therefore he could not secure 
the tests, the clerical help and the cooperative 
support necessary to carry through such an 
experiment. No one, so far as I know, has 
scientifically investigated the problem. No 
established premise, therefore, concerning the 
welfare of schools is available as a basis of 
argument in favor of the general employment 
of married women as teachers. 


ct HE article in the March PENNSYLVANIA 


But probably Dr. Chambers did not intend 
to assume anything with regard to the general 
comparative efficiency of married women as 
Probably he would retain in the 


teachers. 
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service only the most skillful, conscientious 
and cooperative, in short, only the most de- 
sirable who marry. This position is sensible 
and appealing; superintendents generally will 
approve it; but few will have the temerity to 
attempt to apply it. It obviously involves 
brave teacher rating and courageous elimina- 
tion of those who do not measure up to the 
higher levels. In practice it would mean the 
retention of all teachers who marry. 


It is a great error to suppose that superin- 
tendents have full control over the appoint- 
ment of teachers. The customary regulation 
limits the superintendent’s appointive power 
by the legislative acts of the board of educa- 
tion. This division of responsibility is as it 
should be; no authority on school administra- 
tion, so far as I know, has advised it otherwise. 
It is unfair then to condemn superintendents 
for administrative regulations that are beyond 
their control. 


But admitting now that there is a superin- 
tendent somewhere who is opposed to married 
women as teachers because they are married, 
and drops them, even the best ones, for that 
definite reason, is it a violation of professional 
ethics or is it only an exhibition of profes- 
sional stupidity? 


I am one of those ethically obtuse superin- 
tendents who have difficulty in understanding 
that the employment of married women as 
teachers is an unambiguous ethical problem. 
To discriminate against Negroes, Catholics or 
Jews would cause me compunction of con- 
science; but to refuse to employ a high-class 
woman as teacher because of her matrimonial! 
condition would leave my conscience untouch- 
ed, because I really know little of a woman’s 
social obligations as wife and as teacher, when 
far-reaching social effects are traced to deter- 
mine the exact character of the ethical prob- 
lem. And while this problem is being scien- 
tifically studied, we can doubtless employ our 
time profitably in extending our small ac- 
quaintance with our existing code of profes- 
sional ethics. 
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‘Texture and Color 


As Important Tree Characteristics to be Considered in the Selection of a 
Tree List for Planting 
JAMES R. MCCONAGHIE 


Landscape Architect, Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa. 


its success on several factors. Chief 

among these is a knowledge of certain 
definite unit characteristics so that the prob- 
lem of selection may be solved with a feeling 
of certainty concerning a successful result. 
The chief plant units are, of course, the trees, 
shrubs, vines and flowers. We have discussed 
form as an important tree characteristic to 
be considered in the selection. Closely follow- 
ing and of almost equal importance are the 
characteristics,—texture and color. A knowl- 
edge of these together with a knowledge of 
form, will be found extremely valuable when 
the problem of selection is to be decided. A 
few of the more common trees, similar to 
those considered under form, will be discussed 
as to texture and color. 


A SUCCESSFUL planting depends for 


Texture is the result of the weaving to- 
gether or combining of a number of small 
parts creating a web. The characteristics of 
the individual small parts will create a definite 
characteristic of the resulting whole. Thus, 
we may say, that the texture of a tree 
depends on the form of its smaller parts. So 
let us define texture as: “The form of small 
parts.” These small parts of a tree are the 
leaves, twigs and branches. 


Climate, adverse weather, soil conditions, lack 
of care, etc., may seriously affect the form 
of a tree but the form of small parts is much 
more dependable. The texture of a tree is, 
therefore, a more predictable thing, so that if 
we plant for a particular purpose with texture 
as one of the deciding factors, we need hardly 
fear that the result will be satisfactory. 

A glance over the illustrations included in 
the last article will give a rather definite idea 
as to the texture of the more familiar trees. 
We have the dense heavy texture of the Horse 
Chestnut; the light, restless and lifelike tex- 
ture of the Birch; the transparency of the 
Honey Locust, or the gayety and sparkle of 
Silver Poplar, with its leaves dark on one side 


and light on the other. 


By means of texture we may differentiate 
one mass from another. The edge of a plan- 
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tation may be strengthened or built up by 
using a heavy textured form. One planting 
may be made to stand out from another by 
planting a background of heavy textured 
trees. Individual specimens to which attention 
is desired may be set off in a similar fashion. 
Monotony may be avoided by varying the type 
trees planted according to texture. In cer- 
tain plantings where unity is desired a plant- 
ing of similar textured trees will accomplish 
this end. Here we want life; here strength; 
here formality or stateliness; or here repose; 
so we plant according to texture. 


Accordingly, if we are to know texture, we 
must know of the leaf, of the branching, even 
of the twigs. At close range these various ele- 
ments are effective of themselves. At a dis- 
tance they fuse and the feeling of the units is 
transferred to the tree. Through the growing 
season the leaves assume the burden but when 
the foliage is gone the branch and twig con- 
tinue the feeling. 


Texture, coupled with form, gives to a tree 
what we may call expression. The massive 
form of the oak with its gnarled branches 
suggests strength, so we say the sturdy oak. 
The pendulous branching of the weeping wil- 
low suggest the name. The darkness, aloofness 
and rigidness of some of the evergreens sug- 
gests sorrow. The constantly moving leaves 
of the cut leaf birch suggest life, and so on. 
If we want our areas livable we must not 
allow a planting liable to create a lonesome 
or sorrowful mood. So it follows we must 
know the expression of our trees. 


Closely related to both form and texture is 
color. Many instances can be found when it 
is the dominating characteristic at certain sea- 
sons. Color is almost as dependable and pre- 
dictable as texture, so we may select and plant 
with a feeling of certainty. Color includes 
the bark, twigs, catkins and buds as well as 
the leaf. It is not enough then to know only 
the leaf. We must be acquainted with these 
others for the color value of a particular tree 
may be in one of these other units. We have 


(Turn to page 516) 








Down the smooth St. Lawrence, we glide towards tne Gld World, 


Europe.... Dreams Come True! 


By MARGARET PATCH 


High-lights from her summer vacation trip to the 
Old World are described by a young Chicago jour- 
nalist, niece of Dorothy Diz. 

Would you like to go on such a trip? Write the 
author in care of this magazine, and she will explain 
in more detail how she planned her economical, 
several-months European jaunt, 


S the first breeze from the broad St. 
Lawrence blew away our last little 
worry and care, baggage stowed away in 

our cabins, we sought the deck, anxious not to 
miss a moment of the delightful getting-ready- 
to-sail. 

Steaming slowly out into that waterway 
known the world over as “the boulevard to the 
sea,” the heights of Quebec faded into the dis- 
tance, and nearby scenes caught our attention. 

It was really a foretaste of foreign lands— 
the quaint little French-Canadian farmhouses 
nestling on the slopes of the Laurentian hills 
that form the horizon for many beautiful miles. 

And then we busied ourselves opening bon 
voyage boxes and reading messages guaran- 
teed to send us off in high spirits. Sailing for 
Europe is such fun! 

The life at sea—the carefree pleasures, the 
happy routine of shipboard—soon claimed us 
and our week’s houseparty had begun. 

There’s something doing every minute on 
shipboard, from the rising gong to the rousing 
close of the collegiate dance. A 

After the hearty breakfast typical on Eng- 
lish ships, we take a brisk 
constitutional on breezy decks, 
calling greetings to other cir- 
cumnavigators. 

Almost always we let our- , 
selves be enticed into a fast 
game of deck tennis, take a 
fling with the quoits, or join 
a shuffleboard contest—with 
rolling decks to baffle the best 
technique. 

Then comes the morning 
cup of be«ril—that English 
beef tea \ * ose blazoned name 
in railWay stations has 
caused many an American 
tourist to scan his guide book. 

Music in the lounge by the 


ship’s orchestra next offers a Hathaway’s ., 
pleasant little interlude, and Cottage. 








a few hands of bridge occupy us until luncheon. 

Lazy afternoons with a book, a friendly 
chat, slip by as we lie snugly blanketed in our 
deck chairs. It’s heavenly just to watch the 
waves dancing and rippling under soft blue 
skies. Then tea time comes, and with it more 
delightful music. 

Almost before we know it, it’s time to dress 
for dinner. Evenings are gay with music, 
dancing, cards—there are so many different 
kinds of fun! 

Time glides swiftly by and the atmosphere 
becomes charged with excitement. New lands 
are near, new sights in the very offing. 

We hailed with delight the narrow cobble- 
stone streets, bumpy brick walks, the bicycle- 
riding English families, double-deck streetcars, 
proceeding perilously up and down steep 
streets and rounding curves so terrifyingly on 
the wrong side! 

But inverted traffic rules did not hinder us 
from becoming absorbed in the beauties of an 
English countryside, as, leaving Southampton, 
we drove through the dusk towards Oxford. 

A hushed stillness lay over those peaceful 
fields and, as day faded into night, colors faded 
into soft shades of an indescribable beauty. 

The tinkle of faraway bells told us of home- 
going flocks. And the sleepy murmur of birds 
and bees made a gentle under-tone rather than 
sound. The hedge-rows and thatched roofs 
caught the last faint rays of light and then 
evening had come. 

Oxford at last—its busy 
High Street, its unstartled 
byways and quiet courtyards, 
smiled down upon by build- 
ings time has aged but not 
made old. How could they 
ever become old, with youth 
in unceasing streams to re- 
new them? 

Our footsteps lead us into 
the old Bodleian Library and 
Museum, watched over by a 
sleepy attendant who wakes 
long enough to take our six- 
pence fees but not to disturb 
our wanderings. 

How we revel in its relics— 
the Book of the Hours—early 
"ete illuminated manuscript—rare 
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paintings, a miniature 
Shelley, and his guitar! 

We wander through the 
various colleges—Magda- 
len, the most beautiful; 
Christ Church, the larg- 
est; Merton, the oldest; 
New—only founded some 
650 years ago! 

But we have more treats 
in store. The Shakspeare 
country offers us such 
sights as his birthplace, 
familiar to everyone; Ann 
Hathaway’s cottage and 
the famous settle near the 
fireplace where the poet- 
playwright won the game 
of love and then neglected 
his prize; Stoke Poges in 
whose quiet graveyard 
Gray wrote his immortal 
Elegy. 

Warwick Castle, that 
gem of architecture shin- 
ing jewel-fashion from its 
perfect setting of velvety 
greensward and dark pines 
—its proud peacocks lend- 
ing just the right theatri- 
cal touch. 

Kenilworth — whose 
gaunt ruins come to life 
when the haunting voice of 
its poet-guide tells of the 
splendors that once were. From its ruined 
parapets we look out over the Forest of Arden 
and see again those figures of Puck, of Titania 
and Oberon with their fairy bands. 

Then down to old Londontown, where we 
found the traffic even more perilous than we 
expected from the glimpse at Oxford. 

Busses, bicycles, trams, cabs, tiny motors 
whose occupants seem in hideous danger of 
bulging out. London streets are thrilling! 

And at last we see grim old Tower of Lon- 
don, its dungeons and winding narrow stair- 
ways hauntingly reminiscent of its tragic his- 
tory. 

We pause a moment at the spot where the 
little princes were found slain, and rejoice that 
now this building is a peaceful museum, its 
halls echoing to the hob-nailed boots of Eng- 
lish school children, rather than the heavy 
tread of prisoners and their jailers. 

And the Dickens hunts that we do go on! 
With the Old Curiosity Shop the start, we find 
where so many of his characters lived— 
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Lincolns Inn and Fields, 
Chancery Lane, High Hol- 
born. 

Nor do we fail to have 
pigeon pie at Johnson’s 
old haunt, the Cheshire 
Cheese; stroll through 
Hyde Park to hear its 
soap-box orators; seek out 
“sr Kensington Gardens after 

| sundown to glimpse Bar- 

%, rie’s fairies at play. 

E And then we slip away 
eS from London’s cosmopoli- 
tan crowds and board a 
channel steamer at Dover 
for the trip to Ostend, gay 


ae seaside resort of continen- 
eri tal royalty. 

i ih Mm And on to Brussels with 
wai its beautiful tree - lined 
= Heed avenues, its quaint square, 
et oad where the flower market 
WGK? flaunts its riot of color in 
Wy 44" the face of ancient stone- 
LhZn carved buildings. 

Hy 4/ We have tea and famous 
*yyit} exam =—- Brussels pastry in a little 
piece sidewalk cafe and listen to 
nein the string quartet’s light- 


hearted snatches of song. 

On to Delft-plate lard, 
The Hague, with its Peace 
Palace, Scheveningen, Vol- 
lendam, and the Isle of 
Marken—on the Zuyder Zee! 

Storybook land come true is Holland. We 
picture Hans Brinker on his silver skates— 
although the canals when we see them are blue 
as the summer sky. 

As we go on to Cologne, we thrill at the 
thought of seeing that famous old cathedral. 
And it does not disappoint us. It is indeserib- 
ably lovely—one of the most magnificent 
Gothie churches in Europe! 

One of the high points of the summer’s pil- 
grimage was the trip up the castle-flanked 
Rhine from Cologne to Mayence. 

All of the romantic tales of medieval Ger- 
many crowded our memory as we viewed the 
crumbling old ruins, the terraced hillsides. 
the rocky haunt of the Lorelei—Legend Land! 

Then medieval Germany made way for 
medieval and modern France, and we turned 
with anticipatory eagerness to Paris! 


Paris, with its delightfully diversified life, south- 
ern France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany will 
be the subject of Miss Patch’s next article. 
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Some Recent Developments in Teacher 


Preparation in Pennsylvania 


HENRY KLONOWER 


Director, Teacher Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


1. Advanced Requirements for Appointment 
to the Instructional Staff of the State Normal 
Schools —The Pennsylvania State Normal 
Schools and State Teachers Colleges are now 
able to attract and to hold on their faculties 
men and women of experience and preparation. 
The adoption of a State-wide salary qualifica- 
tion schedule for the instructional staff has 
made this possible. The minimum require- 
ments for faculty members have been set at 
the baccalaureate degree and two years of 
teaching experience. Salaries range from 
$2,200 to $5,000. 


The schedule compares favorably with the 
salary schedules of the accredited colleges and 
universities in the United States; it does not 
measure merely the amount of education and 
preparation a candidate presents but what is 
of more vital concern, the kind of education 
and preparation back of the credentials. An 
academic preparation in no way guarantees 
professional skill, nor does professional train- 
ing guarantee adequate scholarship. A _ pro- 
fessional bias is essential but with it must go 
sound scholarship. The preparation of the 
teacher in the arts and science college does 
not, on the whole, suitably equip persons to 
serve on instructional staffs of teacher-prepa- 
ration institutions. This fact the Board of 
Normal School Principals has recognized. 


The amount of professional experience a 
candidate has had quite frequently outweighs 
the conventional type of preparation which 
may be had in colleges and universities. But 
on the whole insistence on the baccalaureate 
degree as the minimum qualification for ap- 
pointment has materially improved the pro- 
fessional status of the faculties. The effect of 
this standard is already noticeable in the 
schools, for better teaching service is being 
rendered. 


Preparation in an institution, however, will 
never equal preparation that comes from a 
varied and meaningful experience in educa- 
tional service. Degrees are not offered in the 
School of Experience. The schedule provides, 
therefore, that in addition to formal prepara- 
tion secured in professional schools, applicants 
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for positions in the State Normal Schools and 
State Teachers Colleges must have in addition 
experience ranging from classroom teaching 
to administrative work. Ideals are contagious 
and it is useless to expect young students to 
acquire a burning desire to serve children 
unless they are so inspired by teachers them- 
selves afire with this same enthusiasm. 

A study of the different types of degrees 
held by members of faculties of certain State 
Teachers Colleges and State Normal Schools 
in 1926-1927 indicates that on the average, in 
the United States, 8.6 per cent of the faculties 
hold doctors’ degrees, while in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal Schools and State Teach- 
ers Colleges 7.5 per cent of the instructional 
staff have doctors’ degrees. Of the thirty in- 
stitutions studied, 32.6 per cent of the faculties 
hold masters’ degrees; in the Normal Schools 
34.2 per cent hold masters’ degrees. We find 
that 40.5 per cent of the faculties of the in- 
stitutions studied are holders of baccalaureate 
degrees, while the Pennsylvania situation in- 
dicates that 45.3 per cent hold similar degrees. 
In brief, the teachers colleges throughout the 
United States, so far as our study indicates, 
show that 79 per cent of the teachers are hold- 
ers of baccalaureate degrees or higher forms, 
while in Pennsylvania with our limited experi- 
ence on a uniform salary schedule, and a 
humane interpretation with respect to teachers 
of long service, 87 per cent of our teachers 
hold baccalaureate degrees or some higher 
form. 

As has been stated degrees play but a small 
part in measuring the preparation of a teacher. 
Proper training supplemented with varied ex- 
perience offers the best preparation for this 
type of professional service. At the present 
time in the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools 
and State Teachers Colleges approximately ten 
per cent of our teachers have from two to four 
years’ teaching experience; twenty per cent 
from five to eight years’ experience; while 
approximately seventy per cent have had nine 
years’ experience or more. Although the pres- 
ent schedule requires but two years of experi- 
ence for appointment to the staff of a State 
Normal School, the actual practice has been 
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to employ only those with five years or more 
of teaching experience. 

2. Organization of Student Teaching Facili- 
ties in the State Normal Schools——The situa- 
tion with reference to available student teach- 
ing material continues steadily to improve. In 
1918 there was but a handful of such students 
available for student teaching purposes— 
barely less than three thousand. In 1926 the 
reports in the Teacher Bureau indicate that 
15,665 children were available and that within 
the number were included all varieties of class- 
room organization from the kindergarten to 
the senior high school. This expansion has 
been brought about largely through cooperative 
situations worked out with local school dis- 
tricts. Campus training schools have been 
developed and in these institutions expert 
teachers with superior qualifications and long 
years of service are placed in charge of the 
classrooms. 

The figures now indicate that the available 
student teaching facilities have reached 20,569 
pupils. The student teacher must remain con- 
stantly under the eye of the normal school, 
and at the same time experience all the con- 
tacts that come from the associations in a 
local school system. The student is not a full 
fledged teacher, nor is he a graduate of the 
normal school. One of the possible dangers 
in the plan is that the student may discover 
a short cut into a school system by way of a 
cooperative-practice teaching situation. This 
danger has been carefully guarded by the em- 
ployment of a supervisor who accompanies the 
student teachers to the local school district. 
She visits the classrooms in which the stu- 
dents may be observing or teaching. She is 
responsible for the lesson plan and at the 
end of each day holds a conference with the 
students at which time helpful suggestions 
are made, and the students are reminded that 
they still belong to the normal school. In 
other instances the students are gathered up 
at the end of the day in suitable conveyances 
and returned to the normal school. 


The training teachers selected are coopera- 
tive part-time teachers. It is a source of great 
gratification to note the enthusiasm of these 
part-time teachers. The added responsibility of 
bringing into the teaching service new recruits 
has stirred new enthusiasm in the teachers 
of the local school district. In every instance 
it is observed that a better local school situa- 
tion results from the contractual arrange- 
ment. The local superintendent, anxious to 
have his teachers participate in this coopera- 
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tive scheme, employs better teachers, provides 
better supervision, better methods are intro- 
duced and better results secured. 


Conferences are held from time to time at 
the State Normal Schools and State Teachers 
Colleges including the cooperative part-time 
teachers at which problems of mutual interest 
are discussed. There are now more than 200 
such cooperative training-teachers in the State, 
each with standard normal school preparation 
and each with an average of more than five 
years of successful teaching experience. 


3. Selection of Students—State Normal 
Scheol.—While the supply of normal school 
students is far from the number needed, a 
selective system is now in operation which 
aims to bring the best material into the nor- 
mal schools. The principals of these schools, 
in cooperation with the principals of the high 
schools from which the applicants come, care- 
fully scrutinize the credentials presented for 
admittance. Full consideration of achieve- 
ment results in the high school are considered: 
in many cases the intelligence quotient serves 
as a factor in determining the applicant’s right 
to enter the Normal School. The health record, 
actual and potential, is also an essential con- 
sideration. A licensed examining physician 
is required to certify that he has personally 
examined the applicant for admission and that 
he finds the applicant has been successfully 
vaccinated and is neither mentally nor physi- 
cally disqualified by reason of tuberculosis or 
any other chronic or acute defect from the 
successful performance of the duties of a 
teacher. 

The principal of the high school from which 
the applicant comes, further certifies that the 
said applicant has the mental ability and moral 
character requisite for admission to the pro- 
fession of teaching. The social background of 
the, candidate for admission is also considered. 
The Principal of the State Normal School must 
judge as to the character, personality and the 
dominant life interest, which in a final analy- 
sis, justifies the admittance of the student 
to the teacher training institution. 


4, Teaching Load in the Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools——The Teacher Bureau has 
during the past year prepared a study of the 
teaching load of full-time faculty members 
of the State Normal Schools. The purpose 
was to ascertain how nearly the teaching-load 
conformed to the average load in teachers 
colleges throughout the United States. The 
standard of the American Association of 
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Teachers Colleges prescribed sixteen teaching 
hours per week. 

The movement to limit the teaching-load of 
the instructors in the teacher preparation in- 
stitutions is relatively new and decidedly sig- 
nificant. It has not been so long agg that 
practically all teachers were assigned six reci- 
tations per day or thirty per week. Such a 
situation precluded the possibility of self- 
improvement. With the sixteen-hour load, 
time is left for the teachers to participate in 
the social life of the school, where quite fre- 
quently stronger influence is brought to bear 
in developing the student in the amenities of 
life than can otherwise be done in the class- 
room. The faculties of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools and State Teachers Colleges 
are composed of the finest men and women in 
the teaching service who give of their time 
and energy without stint. The school people 
of the State can look with pride at this mag- 
nificent group who ceaselessly work to send 
into every classroom in the Commonwealth a 
well prepared teacher. 

5. In-Service Preparation.—The graduate 
of a teacher preparation institution has been 
given barely the minimum essentials that will 
contribute toward success in the classroom. 
Without close supervision, sympathy and en- 
couragement by the proper administrative 
officer under whom she serves, the chances of 
success in classroom teaching are minimized. 
Those who are responsible for this supervision 
are themselves experienced in all phases of 
classroom procedure. There is more and more 
a general recognition by administrative officers 
that they themselves must be in close touch 
with developing movements in the teacher 
preparation field. This is highly significant 
so far as it relates to the administrative offi- 
cers in Pennsylvania, for the records in the 
Teacher Bureau indicate a decided move- 
ment on the part of the administrative offi- 
cers to keep themselves in touch with current 
tendencies in teacher-preparation. There 
seems to be a general recognition on the part 
of superintendents, supervising principals and 
principals of high schools that administration 
alone is but a part of the responsibility of the 
office. It is recognized that the organization 
of many types of in-service preparation activi- 
ties is an essential feature of the superinten- 
dent’s responsibilities. The superintendents 
by their acts have in reality linked themselves 
together in what might be aptly termed a 
huge in-service teacher-preparation institu- 
tion. Pennsylvania has just cause to be proud 
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of this movement on the part of the superin- 
tendents to assist teacher-training institutions 
in continuing the process begun in the Normal 
Schools and State Teachers Colleges. 

On the whole it may be claimed that Penn- 
sylvania has a body of school superintendents 
whose training and experience, combined with 
sound common sense and professional judg- 
ment, will compare favorably with the best the 
country affords and who represent a group by 
whom six thousand inexperienced teachers may 
each year be instructed with assurance that 
in-service preparation will supplement pre- 
service preparation of high form and char- 
acter. 





RETARDED PUPILS 
J. JACOBS 
Director, Greene Dreher Vocational School, 
Newfoundland, Pa, 

The retarded child is a perplexing problem 
confronting teachers and administrators of our 
public schools. The larger systems, however, 
are meeting the situation with a marked degree 
of success, by the use of the opportunity rooms 
under the supervision of well-qualified teach- 
ers. The smaller systems, especially those in 
the fourth class districts, have not been so 
fortunate. Most of these schools are still 
grappling with the problem with little encour- 
agement for a satisfactory solution. 

The only solution that has been attained in 
too many cases, is simply requiring the child 
to repeat the work another year in the same 
grade. To me, it seems very doubtful if such 
procedure is justified. 

Although the teachers and principal are en- 
tirely in sympathy with the retarded child, and 
appreciate his inherent mental capacity, their 
method of procedure receives a sudden jolt 
when the boy is about to finish the eighth 
grade. The time has now come when the 
child will have to meet a certain standard to 
advance. In most cases this standard is be- 
yond the ability of the child under discussion. 

What is to be done? May he go on? Shall 
we compel him to repeat the eighth grade if 
he is to remain in school? Shall it be said of 
our high schools that we have no place for 
these retarded children, and that we are oper- 
ating public schools for the benefit of those of 
greater mental capacity? Can we not in some 
way make an adjustment whereby these un- 
fortunate children can remain in school and 
be benefited by an adjusted curriculum and a 
wholesome social contact? Whatever is done 
let us not continue to lower these children iato 
depths of despair and discouragement by mak- 
ing them “repeaters.” 





Without books God is silent, justice dormant, 
natural science at a stand, philosophy lame, 
letters dumb, and all things involved in dark- 
ness.—Bartholin. 
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Plymouth High School Football Team 


A Unique High School Achievement 


HILE turning out successful athletic 

teams is not the primary function of 

a high school, yet much public inter- 
est may thereby be aroused and a wholesome 
spectacle may be afforded a community. Once 
the interest of the great mass of citizens is 
enlisted in any high school project it is com- 
paratively easy to transfer this interest to 
other branches of school work and to make 
the local high school an object of pride. 


Perhaps no school system has done this more 
successfully than Plymouth. Certainly no 
other school of which the writer knows has 
made a greater contribution to a town than 
has this one, and it has been done largely by 
its football team. The fact that Plymouth has 
turned out many unbeaten teams whose play- 
ers have afterward shone in college ranks is 
not so important as the spirit of the thing. 


H. S. Jones is superintendent of schools and 
A. W. Harman is principal of the high school 
and to their efforts and interest much of the 
credit for their school’s achievement must be 
given. In a community overwhelmingly for- 
eign they have made the high school a real 
force in every line of town improvement. 

Realizing that you cannot stir up any great 


popular enthusiasm over an English recita- 
tion or a geometry demonstration, they have 
brought to the people real athletic contests in 
which we all so much delight. No person has 
done more to interest pupils in their school 
than Dr. C. R. Drake, a former University 
of Pennsylvania football player and an All- 
American star. He loves the game, he loves 
the children of the community and this is not 
a mere passive feeling. From a very crowded 
professional day he finds time to coach the 
team without one cent of pay. With an in- 
spiration like this it is no wonder that good 
teams are turned out and that all through 
the town there is a spirit of helpfulness to- 
ward the school. 


It is true the team went through the season 
without a defeat, which of course is gratifying 
to its partisans. The interesting thing is that 
through the admissions to the games, this high 
school maintains all its other athletic and 
similar organizations, has built and owns free 
of debt a stadium with 11,000 seats. Some 
years ago the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company gave the use of a large tract of 
ground near the high school to a Park Com- 
mission which in turn through an arrangement 
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DO CHANGING THEORIES ANNOY 
YOU? 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN 
President, P. S. E. A., Mahanoy City, Pa. 


In the somewhat prosaic and often dilettante 
search of educational devotees for truth, the 
natural human tendencies to confuse form with 
reality, and to substitute official indoctrination 
for scientific determination too frequently as- 
sert themselves. Mankind at any one instant 
apparently prefers the traditional aspects of 
living. It is so difficult to modify one’s habits, 
customs, beliefs, practises and indulgencies. 
The beaten footpaths are truly much easier to 
traverse than the untrodden wilds through 
which fearless pioneers must necessarily cut 
and push their toilsome ways. 

A famous scholar was right when he wrote: 
“The human mind has inexhaustible resources 
for resisting the introduction of knowledge.” 

Multitudinous exponents of ultra-conserva- 
tism regularly and continuously wage relent- 
less and uncompromising warfare on all evo- 
lutionary educational movements. The ele- 
ments of shift, motion and mutation disturb 
them. They nervously fear the ultimate de- 
struction of their own inexplicable economic 
prerogatives. To divert attention from such 
special interests, it has become almost an es- 
tablished custom to heap with contumely, in 
bombastic and fulsome fashion, each and every 
progressive manifestation of reconstruction 
which involves the expenditure of any consid- 
erable sum of money. 

In the sight of traditionalists, the past is a 
sacred shrine, and their theories of living are 
idols before which coming generations must 
prostrate themselves in a spirit of abject intel- 
lectual submission. That the world has alter- 
ed its stolid mien and taken on new counte- 
nance would thus appear of little moment. 

How many persons assume that the task of 
reflective thinking can be shirked by merely 
swimming with the tide? Why do individuals 
so frequently explain their aversion to change 
by championing the untenable proposition that 
what served our ancestors in their day should 
be good enough for posterity? To what extent 
have men of affairs adopted in their own minds 
a laissez-faire philosophy of education which 
receives serious thought only when its offen- 
sive and repressive stagnation is disturbed? 
Can any conception of education be justified 
which will not daily assure a fresh and orig- 
inal application of theoretical procedures in 
complete harmony with the changing needs 
of a dynamic industrial democracy? 

To think in strange terms is not really her- 
etical. To espouse new movements in educa- 
tion should not stamp an educator vapid, ir- 
responsible or impractical. To destroy idol 
worship has been often regarded a creditable 
and courageous business. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


President Joseph F. Noonan has appointed 
the following committees: 


I. Committee to Investigate the Needs of 
Teachers Who Retired Before the Enact- 
ment of our Retirement System and to 
Give Relief within the Limits of the 
Budget 

A. D. Thomas, Chairman, Hazleton 
Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, Mansfield 
Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 
Weir C. Ketler, Grove City 

Milton Roy, Towanda 


II. Committee to Study Annual Turnover in 
the Personnel of the Executive Council 
George D. Robb, Chairman, Altoona 
Charlotte Schmerker, 32 N. 8th St., Al- 
lentown 
W. J. Groschke, 2965 Poplar St., Erie 
III. Committee on Cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton 
Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, Elkins Park 
IV. Committee on Nominations and Elections 
Joseph F. Noonan, Chairman, Mahanoy 
City 
H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 
V. Committee on a Retirement System for 
the Association’s Employes. : 
Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, Philadel- 
phia. 





POSTER CONTEST 


A state-wide Poster Contest will be conduct- 
ed by the Art Alliance of Philadelphia in the 
interests of regulating outdoor advertising and 
the conservation of our wild flowers and na- 
tural scenery. Prizes will also be awarded 
for effective cartoons. The purpose is to 
interest the pupils in our junior and senior 
high schools in the preservation of all that 
makes our country enjoyable and the restric- 
tion of objectionable features. 

The committee having this contest in charge 
is a branch of the National Committee for the 
Restriction of Outdoor Advertising of New 
York City. 

For information and illustrated material 
address, The Art Alliance, 251 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The contest closes June first. 





He who has chosen wrong and gone -wrong 
may choose again and go right.—Public Led- 
ger, Philadelphia. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


The fourth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers’ Retirement Systems was 
held in Boston, Mass., February 27-29, 1928. 
This National Council is composed of secre- 
taries, members of Retirement Boards and 
others interested in public school teachers’ re- 
tirement systems in the United States. 


About one hundred persons were in atte1.d- 
ance. Among the questions discussed were the 
following: 


Cooperation in Advancing Sound Retirement 
Systems; Pensions from the Viewpoint ‘of 
Efficiency; Rehabilitation; Actuarial Problems 
Incident to the Organization and Management 
of Teachers’ Retirement Systems; Tendencies 
and Dangers in a Retirement System. 


The Committee of One Hundred on Teachers’ 
Retirement Systems of the National Educa- 
tion Association, of which E. Ruth Pyrtle of 
Lincoln, Nebraska is Chairman, met in joint 
session with the National Council of Teachers’ 
Retirement Systems at the Boston meeting. 

The Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System was recognized by the unanimous 
election of H. H. Baish, Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania System, as President of the National 
Council for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Baish was presented with a gavel ac- 
companied by an affidavit certifying that the 
mallet of the gavel was made of wood from 
a tree planted by Abraham Lincoln in front 
of his residence on South Eighth Street, 
Springfield, Illinois, and the handle of wood 
from the door-frame in the Edwards home on 
South Second Street, Springfield, Illinois, in 
which Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd stood 
while being married. 

With this historic gavel Mr. Baish should 
be able to preserve order in the National Coun- 
cil during his presidency. 





WORTHY MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


The ten outstanding magazine articles se- 
lected by the Franklin Square Council of Li- 
brarians from the March issues of magazines 
published in America, are as follows: 

“Should Government Ignore Superpower— 
A Debate,” Frank Bohn vs. Norman Hapgood 
in Forum; “Sat. Eve. Post; A Mirror of These 
States” by Leon Whipple in Survey Graphic; 
“The Last Days of the Romanovs” by Edmund 
A. Walsh in Atlantic Monthly; “Saving Souls 
Through Church Suppers” by Bishop Fiske in 
Scribner’s; “Back to the Old Diplomacy” by 
Sisley Huddleston in Harper’s Magazine; 
“Gangs” by Morris Markey in Atlantic Month- 
ly; “When Mass Production Stalls” by Paul 
U. Kellog in Survey Graphic; “The Gulf Be- 
tween” by Andre Siegfried in Atlantic Month- 
ly; “Religion’s Debt to Science” by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, D.D. in Good Housekeeping ; 
“What’s Wrong with Mexico?” by Chester 
Crowell in the North American Review. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Kindly permit a hearty word of apprecia- 
tion for the new and attractive cover of the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL—although 
thoroughly imbued with respect for the 
JOURNAL of more formal appearance, we be- 
lieve that this more artistic cover is a capital 
piece of work which renders professional read- 
ing truly pleasurable. 

From personal experience it seems a reason- 
able inference that this “sugar-coating” of the 
teacher’s journal will frequently lead to pro- 
fessional study rather than to popular reading. 

We assure you that if this new cover style 
is continued we shall take increased pride in 
the reading of that excellent publication—the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Very truly yours, 
EVELYN M. KRAUSE, ALFRED C. KRAUSE, 
Teachers, Pike Co., Pa. 





As I look at the ships on the cover page I 
think of the violent storms through which these 
boats have breasted their way with valuable 
cargoes from distant lands, and are finally rid- 
ing at anchor in a peaceful harbor. 

A ship must have her cargo well balanced 
to be able to withstand the violence of the 
wind and the waves. 

We, as teachers, have students coming to 
us for cargoes of knowledge, the values of 
which, they themselves are ignorant. Are we 
giving them a balanced cargo which will en- 
able them to combat the storms of life in all 
its phases, so that they may finally come to 
anchor at peace with the world and them- 
selves? 

Are we, as mariners of the “young ships 
of life” truly guiding and guarding the des- 
tinies of our youth? 

At least, the cover page has given me cause 
for a little retrospection and introspection.— 
Harry R. L. Chellman, Fifth Ave. High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Dear Editor: 

Your ads are actually sinful. Those on your 
cover pages incite me to beg, borrow or steal 
the price of those alluring trips. I like those 
“Peaceful Ships.”—A. R. E. 





NATIONAL SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


I. Safety Essay Contest 
For Pupils 
II. Safety Lesson Contest 
For Teachers 
III. Certificate of Merit 
For Schools 
IV. Pledge of Carefulness for all 
$6,500 in Cash Prizes and Medals 
For Pennsylvania: 
1 First Gold Medal and $15 
1 Second Silver Medal and $10 
23 Third Bronze Medals and $5 
Closing date is May 7, 1928 
For Rules and information, write the High- 
way Education Board, Willard Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ARCHIBALD P. AKELEY 


Archibald P. Akeley, who was elected Presi- 
dent of the Central Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A., at its meeting at Lock Haven, 
October 6, 7, 8, 1927, is the Superintendent of 
the public schools of Potter County. Mr. Ake- 
ley was educated in the elementary schools of 
western Pennsylvania and New York; in the 
high schools of Oswayo, Pennsylvania and 
Frewsburg, New York, and in Grove City 
College. He began his teaching in a one-teacher 
rural school and from this position he went 
to the grammar grades of a two-teacher school. 
He later held the positions of eighth grade 
teacher, high school teacher and high school 
Principal. In 1915 he was made Assistant 
County Superintendent and in 1918 he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Potter County 
Schools. Mr. Akeley is a trustee of the State 
Teacher College at Lock Haven and has, for 
several years, been active in many educational 
movements, such as the State Educational Sur- 
veys and the Committee on Rural Education. 





WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR LAWS 


If yours is but a hazy idea of the hours 
women may work in factories in your com- 
munity, if you know only vaguely the occu- 
pations and the general conditions under which 
children may be legally employed, if in short 
you need to become better informed as to the 
Commonwealth’s standards for women or for 
children who work, you will be interested in 
two recent publications of the Bureau of 
Women and Children of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 


The Bureau has prepared in small pocket 
editions brief and simply outlined digests of 
the Woman’s Labor Law and of the Child 
Labor Law. These pamphlets, “The Employ- 
ment of Women in Pennsylvania,” and “The 
Employment of Children in Pennsylvania,” 
may be had upon application to the Bureau 
of Women and Children, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Charlotte E. Carr, Director, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CLARENCE E. TOOLE 


Clarence E. Toole, superintendent of schools 
at Lehighton, has been recently chosen super- 
intendent of schools at Pottsville at a salary 
of $6,000 per year. He succeeds G. Harold 
Weiss who has become head of the schools of 
Chester. 

Mr. Toole was graduated from Ursinus 
College with the A.B. degree in 1908. He 
received the Diploma in Educational Adminis- 
tration and the A.M. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Mr. Toole is well known in educational 
circles in Eastern Pennsylvania. He brought 
the Nesquehoning Schools to a high state of 
efficiency and it was his noteworthy work that 
attracted the attention of school authorities 
of Lehighton, who made him a susbtantial 
offer. It was his outstanding ability in re- 
habilitating the Lehighton Schools that was 
his best recommendation, and brought about 
his appointment of the Pottsville schoools. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Current Events Medals 

Medals are to be conferred in June upon 
the leading students of current events in the 
public and private schools throughout the 
country. The medal, to be known as the 
Charles Palmer Davis Medal, is to be award- 
ed, on recommendation of the school principal, 
to that student in each school building who has 
made the highest record in his current events 
work during the second semester of the present 
school year. Applications for the medals 
should be made at this time, in order that they 
may be ready when needed. The principal is 
to determine the conditions upon which the 
medals will be awarded in his school. 


The medals will be furnished by American 
Education Press, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio, ab- 
solutely without charge. The principal apply- 
ing for the medal will be placed under no ob- 
ligation. There are no “strings” attached— 
no papers which must be bought, no postage to 
pay, no payments of any sort to be made. 

















—_ 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


“Where the falls of Minnehaha 
Laugh and leap into the valley.” 


Minneapolis is the gateway to vacation land. 
Its splendid lakes, buildings, golf courses, 
parks, all provide most attractive recreation. 
Its stores are famous as shopping centers. 

At Minneapolis you are in the “Land of Ten 
Thousand Lakes” with its fishing, hunting, 
canoeing and camping for everyone. 

George D. Robb, N. E. A. State Director, 
is arranging for an attractive trip by rail to 
Minneapolis, returning via the Great Lakes to 
Cleveland or Buffalo. His itinerary provides 
for special sleeping cars leaving Altoona on 
the evening of June 29 and arriving in Chicago 
early June 30 for a day’s sight-seeing includ- 
ing an optional 40-mile automobile trip, two 
and one-half hours, through the parks and 
boulevards. Cost, $2.50. His party will leave 
Chicago on the New Pioneer Limited, cele- 
brated for its fine equipment and $1.50 din- 
ners. Upon arrival in Minneapolis at 7:55 
A. M. July 1, the party will disband, thus 
leaving each one free to return as he wishes, 
either by rail over the going route, by the 
Great Lakes or by a circle tour through Yel- 
lowstone National Park, the Northwest, Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest. 

The round trip summer fare from Harris- 
burg to Minneapolis going via Chicago and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
R. R. to Minneapolis thence to Duluth ind 
water to Cleveland thence rail to destination 
will be $103.83 and the same returning via 
Buffalo $105.89. Meals and berth are included 
while on the boats of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation. 

The round trip rate from Harrisburg to 
Yellowstone Park going via Chicago and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. 
R. through Minneapolis entering the Park at 
Gallatin Gateway returning the same route or 
leaving the Park via any other entrance, re- 
turning through St. Paul or Salt Lake City, 
Colorado Springs and Denver is $97.64; the 
four and one-half day tour of the Park in- 
cluding automobile transportation with meals 
and lodging at the Park lodges is $45.00 addi- 
tional and if the hotels are used, $54.00 addi- 
tional. 

The round trip summer fare from Harris- 
burg to Seattle going via Chicago and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. 
R. through Minneapolis returning the same 
or any other direct route through St. Paul or 
via Portland, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs 
and Denver thence Kansas City or Omaha and 
Chicago will be $127.14 and for those who 
desire to return via California the rate will 
be $145.14. 

One way fare from Harrisburg to Minne- 
apolis is $40.37; Round trip convention fare, 
all rail, is $60.56; Lower berth, one way, 
$11.25. 

The Pennsylvania delegation will be housed 
in the Nicollet Hotel. 
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SOUTHERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


The second annual meeting of the Southern 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. con- 
vened in Gettysburg March 9 and 10. Three 
general sessions were held in the Gettysbure 
High School Auditorium, the speakers being: 
Leon Winslow, Director of Art Education, 
Baltimore; H. L. Miller, University of Wis- 
consin; Joseph F. Noonan, President of the 
P. S. E. A.; Ambrose L. Suhrie, Teachers 
College, New York University; and F. M. 
Garver, University of Pennsylvania. A com- 
prehensive program of departmental and 
round table discussions was provided, includ- 
ing the sectional meetings of the Central Arts 
Association of Pennsylvania. The attendance 
was good in spite of the severe snow storm 
Friday which made auto travel very difficult. 
Superintendent John L. Finafrock, President 
and his Executive Committee were generally 
accorded well deserved praise for the success- 
ful convention. 

The following officers were elected at the 
general business session: 

President, Frank H. Kramer, Professor of 
Education, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg. 

First Vice-President, Superintendent John 
L. Finafrock, Franklin County, Chambersburg. 

Second Vice-President, Nora Crouse, Grade 
Teacher, Steelton. 

Secretary, S. A. Johnston, Principal, High- 
spire. 


THE CENTRAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Central Arts Association held its an- 
nual meeting on March 9 and 10 at Gettysburg 
in conjunction with the Southern Convention 
District of the P. S. E. A. 

The get-together dinner on Friday evening 
at the “Blue Parrot” was attended by twenty- 
five enthusiastic “boosters” of the association. 
After a good dinner and a general renewing of 
old friendships, the group attended the meet- 
ing of the P. S. E. A. 

On Saturday morning the various sections 
held individual meetings at the high school. 
In spite of weather conditions these gatherings 
were well attended. 

The luncheon in the high school dining room 
was the final event of our convention. At this 
luncheon Leon Winslow, Art Director of 
saltimore, gave a very interesting talk on 
practical uses of art. 

At the business meeting it was decided that 
the name of our association be changed to The 
Southern Arts Association so as to conform to 
the district divisions of the P. S. E. A. The 
next meeting of the association will be held in 
Lancaster about October 20, 1928, with the 
following officers in charge: 

President, Ola McLean, Lancaster. 

Vice-President, Harry Herr, York. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Fred C. Oser, Harris 
burg. 


Choose a book for children for what is in it, 
not for what is out of it; for some good or 
worth or digrity; not because it is harmless. 


“tn, 
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NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


East Stroudsburg, March 9 and 10 


The heaviest snow fall of the winter caused 
a small attendance at the third annual meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Convention District 
even though Stroudsburg, East Stroudsburg 
and Monroe County closed school so that their 
teachers might attend. The hospitality of 
Principal T. T. Allen and the faculty of State 
Teachers College created a spirit of enthusi- 
asm in all who braved the weather and attend- 
ed the programs arranged by President Rhys 
Powell, Scranton. 

The imported speakers were: 

Howard R. Driggs, New York University, 
N. Y. City. 

Emory N. Ferris, Cornell University, Itha- 
en, Ns t 

Harvey S. Gruver, Lynn, Mass. 

John Dennis Mahoney, Philadelphia. 

William Muthard, Coatesville. 

Albert S. Pegues, New York University, N. 
Y. Gity. 

Channing Wagner, Wilmington, Del. 

The Convention District resolved in favor of 

1. The Curtis-Reed Bill providing for a de- 
partment of education with a secretary in the 
president’s cabinet. 

2. Sane legislation for tenure of position. 

3. County and district opportunity schools 
for subnormal children. 

4. Minimum salaries in fourth class dis- 
tricts equal to salaries in third class districts 
including the annual increment. 

5. Salary increments as rewards for exten- 
sion and summer school work. 

6. Minimum salaries for county superin- 
tendents equal to those of district superin- 
tendents. 

7. Minimum salaries for supervising prin- 
cipals that shall exceed those of classroom 
teachers. 

8. More equitable district assessments. 

9. Decreasing revenue from property as- 
sessments and increasing the revenue from 
income. 

10. Dismissing school on the Friday of the 
convention district meeting. 

11. Publishing future preliminary pro- 
grams in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
at least a month in advance of the Convention 
District meeting. 

By unanimous vote, T. T. Allen was elected 
president and the invitation of Walter A. 
Geesey to meet in Sunbury next year was ac- 
cepted. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Five music educators between 25 and 38 
years of age capable of becoming executives 
for state-wide traveling are wanted by H. Gif- 
ford Till, 901 Steinway Hall, New York City, 
N. Y. Letters should give full details, includ- 
ing age, education, musical attainment and 
proficiency, business experience and references. 
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WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT, 
P. S. E. A. 


Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, April 21 

The annual spring meeting of the Western 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, comprising fifteen 
counties and representing over 20,000 teachers, 
will be held in the Schenley High School in 
Pittsburgh, on Saturday, April 21. The sec- 
tion meetings will begin at 9:00 o’clock, and 
the general meeting at 11:00 o’clock. 

Dr. William McAndrew, City Superintendent 
of Schools of Chicago, will be the principal 
speaker of the general session. The subject 
of his address will be, “Keeping up with the 
Procession.” Dr. McAndrew is a graduate 
of the State Teachers College of Ypsilanti, 
and of the University of Michigan. He was 
Principal of the Hyde Park High School, Chi- 
cago; Superintendent of St. Clair, Michigan, 
schools; organized Washington Irving High 
School, New York City and was later principal; 
associate superintendent New York City, 1914- 
24; Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 1924- 
28. He has been Editor of the Educational 
Review since 1924. 


Teacher Training Section Organized 

The fall meeting of the Western District 
Association admitted the Teacher Training 
Section to membership. The chairman of the 
Section is Professor Ellsworth Lowry, of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and the secretary is Miss Bess Goodykoontz, 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 

The large number of teacher training insti- 
tutions in Western Pennsylvania assures the 
suceess of the new organization. 


Twenty-seven Section Meetings 

Every teacher and school executive should 
find section programs which meet their special 
interests. Following is a list of the sections 
together with the names and addresses of 
the section chairmen: 
Administrative, A. D. Endsley, Tarentum 
Americanization, Mrs. Mary B. MacDougal, 5343 Water- 

ford St., Pittsburgh 


Nathan H, Phillips, South Hills High School, 


Biology, 
Pittsburgh 

Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, A. Alta 
Fretts, Langley High School, Pittsburgh 

Commercial Education Association of Western Pennsy]- 
vania, H. F. Roberts, David B. Oliver School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Continuation School, 
Ave., Crafton 

Elementary Section, M. A, 
Schools, Ingram 

English Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
McLeod, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Boudreau, Fulton Building, Pitts 


Rose J. Caulfield, 83 S. Linwood 


Steiner, Principal, Ingram 


Malcolm 


Fine Arts, James C. 
burgh 

Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania, T. M. Gilland, 
Donora 

High School Section, 
School, Tarentum 

Home Economics, Mrs, Minerva Baker, Springdale 

Hygiene, Dr. Allen M. Kerr, 5213 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 

Mervin E. Swango, 1310 Arkansas Ave., 


W. A. Swick, Tarentum High 


Industria! Arts, 
Pittsburgh 


(Turn to page 508) 
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TESTS IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


English 


Deffendall: EXERCISES IN ACTUAL EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
Two parts, $.48 each 


Uhl-Hatz: PRACTICE LESSONS IN ENGLISH, $.64 


Geography 


Branom: PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY, $.68 


History 


Stormzand: STUDY-GUIDE TESTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Two parts,$.40 each 


Arithmetic 


Benson-Jensen: ARITHMETIC PRACTICE 
Four parts for grades 3, 4, 5 and 6,$.48 each 


Fowlkes-Goff: 


PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC, $.68 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue + - 





New York 




















= WINSTON = 














NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 


TOY TOWN 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL 


A carefully graded supplementary reader 
for the first school year 


Profusely illustrated in bright colors 
Mailing-price, 65 cents 


THE GAY KITCHEN 


By James W. SHERMAN 


An amusing and attractive supplementary 
reader of second-year grade, by the 
author of “Out in the Kitchen” 


Mailing-price, 70 cents 


THE BAD LITTLE 
RABBIT 


By Mance A. BicHAM 


A jolly little book for the third year by the 
well-known author of “Merry Animal 
Tales” 


Mailing-price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


= NEW TITLES | 


now ready in 


Che CHinston 


CLEAR-TYPE 














FOLK TALES FROM THE FAR EAST 
; KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
BLACK BEAUTY LITTLE MEN 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL 
THE STORY OF A BAD BOY 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE AND ROME 
88 cents each, less school discount 





illustrates, and grades more than fifty supple- 


subjects, will be sent upon request. Every 
title is new or in wide use. Write today for 
a copy of the orange booklet. 

THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY j 


Winston Building, Philadelphia 















Say you saw it in the 








— FOR TEXTBOOKS 





Popular Classics | 


A HELPFUL BOOKLET which describes, | 


mentary readers, covering a wide range of 


CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 











Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The Rivals, Faculty of Radnor High School, Wayne, Pa. 


SHERIDAN’S—“THE RIVALS” 
By the Radnor High School Faculty 

On January 20 and 21 in their new audi- 
torium, the Radnor High School Faculty 
achieved an artistic triumph when they pre- 
sented “The Rivals” to two crowded houses. 

This production was made to provide a fund 
for scholarships to be given to worthy students 
in Academic, Commercial or Art Studies; and 
it met with such favor from the general public 
that they realized $600. 

The play was given almost as originally 
written in thirteen scenes and five acts to 
gratify the artistic feelings of the players, 
and to learn wherein the audience has changed 
since Sheridan’s day. If the observation of 
the audiences can be trusted and if the popular 
appeal of the comedy situations is a criterion, 
Sheridan may be regarded as being as popular 
today as in 1775, for the audiences remained 
through the four hours without manifesting 
restlessness or boredom, so common in school 
productions. 

The play was given under the personal di- 
rection of the Principal, Thomas Bayard 
Beatty, who was for ten years in charge of 
the dramatic work of the Old Central High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; later head of the 
English Department of the Fifth Avenue High 
School; for three years in charge of the rou- 
tine of the Department of Drama, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, associated with Mr. 
Thomas Wood Stevens, playwright and pro- 
ducer, with Mr. B. Iden Payne, actor and pro- 
ducer, with Mr. William Poel of London, Eng- 
land, producer and founder of Elizabethan 
Stage Society, and with Mr. Donald Robertson, 
of Chicago, actor and producer. Following 
this experience Mr. Beatty was head of the 
English Department of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege for six years, giving extension courses in 
Harrisburg, Lebanon and Tower City. Since 
1925 Mr. Beatty has been Principal of the 
Radnor Senior-Junior High School, Wayne, 
Pa. 





Books are light-houses erected on the great 
sea of Time. 


BLUE BIRD { 


Good morning, Little Blue Bird, 

You greet us with a song; 

’Though these winter days are chilly 
And the nights are cold and long; 
But spring time now will soon be here, 
We know it by your song of cheer. 


We heard you chirp at break of day, 
And saw you flit from tree to tree; 
And tho the ground be white with snow 
And biting winds of March will blow 
Before the days your songs foretell, 
Will fill with gladness hill and dell. 


Too soon you left your Southern home, 
Where grass is green and flowers bloom, 

To come to this far northern strand 

Where Winter with an icy hand 

Still rules o’er river, lake and frozen land. 


E’er long you’ll find your modest mate, 

And then in yon old apple-tree 

You’ll build your nest,—all lined with down; 

And there, secure from prowling cat and bird 
of prey, 

You'll lay your eggs and rear your young; 

And ever at the break of day 

You’ll cheer us with your gladsome song. 


Throughout the spring and summer, too, 
A burst of song, a dash of blue, 

Either gaily gamboling on the wing 

Or nicely perched on swaying limb, 
Reveals to every passerby 

A cheerful, joyous, care-free life; 

While daily to us all you bring 

Your sweetest song—a touch of spring. 


But e’er the cold autumnal days 

In silence hold your happy lays 

With chilling wind and frosty night, 
You’ll southward turn in joyous flight 
And in that sunny southern land 
You'll find a home, and there remain; 
"Till spring-time calls you north again. 


—M. C. Harner 
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HOLLIDAYSBURG HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Under the direction of J. P. H. Weinsheimer, a graduate of the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music and the Pat Conway Band School, this band is giving an excellent account of itself. 


WANTED WANTED 
By J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal State By Herbert B. Anstaett, Librarian, Franklin 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa., a set of and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., a copy 
the bound volumes of the PENNSYLVANIA of Vol. 38, May, 1890 of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL complete up to 1915. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS OFFERS 
CITIZENSHIP TRAINING THROUGH 
DISASTER OPPORTUNITIES 


A group of projects of more than usual sig- 
nificance has developed this year through the 
interest of the nation’s schools in the disasters 
of 1927, which seems fairly to have earned 
distinction as a “disaster year.” Junior mem- 
bership in the American Red Cross has en- 
abled some five million pupils in elementary 
and secondary schools to share in relief work 
in a series of activities of their own. A fund 
of thousands of dollars has been accumulated 
for disaster work by school contributions, 
earned or saved in most cases by the pupils’ 
initiative. In hundreds of schools needed ar- 
ticles have been made in sewing and manual 
training departments and in classrooms. 











When the loss and damage sustained by 
school libraries in the flooded Southern states 
became known, plans were made for Junior 
Red Cross gifts of small libraries to schools 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. With 
the advice and cooperation of the state and 
county or parish superintendents the schools 
were located. One hundred and thirty sets of 
books have been presented in Arkansas and 
forty-four small libraries of the same type 
have been purchased for Mississippi. The 
Louisiana project is scheduled to follow these. 

The 130 libraries presented to rural schools 
of the Arkansas flood region by the American 
Junior Red Cross were fitted with special book- 
plates and with Christmas greeting cards 
made by students in public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Representatives of these schools 
are seen here inserting the cards, which they 
have just delivered to Red Cross national 
headquarters. 





CORRECTIONS 

In our February JOURNAL, page 336, the 
following statement is wrongly attributed to 
Lincoln: 

“God reigns, and the government in Wash- 
ington still lives.” 

They are the words of James A. Garfield 
quieting a mob in New York City when news 
of the assassination of Lincoln reached that 
place. 

“We must hang together or hang separate- 
ly” are the words of Benjamin Franklin, not 
those of Patrick Henry as stated on page 333. 
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WEST SUNBURY-CLAY TOWNSHIP, 
WEST SUNBURY, PA. 

W. E. Neely, supervising principal, admin- 
isters Smith-Hughes funds so as to give the 
girls equal opportunity with those in larger 
cities in home-making instruction. Mary Ful- 
ton is the teacher. 





HIGHWAY SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


School Directors of Cambria County, at their 
recent annual meeting, voted to stress high- 
way safety instruction in the schools. County 
Superintendent M. S. Bentz has sent the fol- 
lowing communication to all teachers: 

Since many of our schools are located along 
the busy highways over the county, children 
going to and from school along these highways 
are constantly in great danger, and for this 
reason we ask teachers to urge children to 
use great care while walking along these 
thoroughfares. 

Have the children walk on the left hand 
side of the road so that they may be able to 
see all approaching automobiles thus avoiding 
any confusion causing them to run to and fro 
across the road. 

Children accost the automobilist for a “lift.” 
They little understand the responsibility the 
law places upon an automobilist who takes a 
child within his automobile. 

Teachers should make clear that in case an 
accident and personal injury should come to a 
free-passenger, the owner or driver of the au- 
tomobile becomes responsible for any injury. 

















WG eradt Genie Shee. 


A nicer dog than Bunker Boy 
He wees bis tal for lowly Do’ 
on = holds out his paw. 
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STATE COLLEGE FIRST GRADE BAND 


At a recent entertainment given by the Primary Grades at State College, the First 
Grade Band was a feature. The band in effective costumes of red and white played 
“Merry, Merry Christmas Bells” and “Amaryllis.” 

Six children were selected from the grade taught by Edna Hackenburg, six from the 
grade of Whilhelmina Reifsteck, who accompanied the children at the piano, and 11 from 
the room of Isabell Boyd, who drilled the children. 














LITITZ HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


The Lititz High School Band was organized January 13, 1927, under the present con- 
ductor, M. C. Demmy, Supervising Principal of the Lititz Schools. It now numbers sixty- 
five members, and has been very active during the first year, playing eighteen paid engage- 
ments, as well as playing for the different athletic events. 

The band is exceptionally well-balanced with twenty clarinets, six saxophones, two pic- 
colos, eleven cornets, ten slide trombones, five mellophones, three baritones, two sousophones 
and six in the battery. The large instruments have been donated to the public school. 
The smaller instruments are owned by the individuals. 





~~ 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. Bac- 
calaureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. _ Bacca- 
laureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 
Baccalaureate Degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculum in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Econom- 
ics and Music. 


School Special Courses Principal 
eee se Se ie ioe MEN Pore ar ae Francis B. Haas 
NN oo aaa Goce ain ay Rab ale ba wa ate ws ois! REE a Wee ha ea John A. Entz 
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*1E. Stroudsburg. .Health Education.............-scccccccecs T. T. Allen 
°*Edinboro........ NNO 6 ogo a orang ob 4-6 Kies. bate abe 5s C. C. Crawford 
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*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

tOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
©Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
°Offers course leading to B. S. in Art Education. 
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to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STUDY 


ary and higher education in Pennsylvania have been distributed to superintendents and 
principals. All friends of secondary and higher education in the State will be interested 
in the progress and outcomes of this signifi- 
cant educational undertaking. The results 
of this study should be of great value not ‘ 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Section 1701 of the School Code provides 
that, in all fourth class districts, approval of 
the Department of Public Instruction and the 
County Superintendent is required previous to 
the establishment of a new high school or the 
addition of a year of work to the program of 
a high school already in operation. 

Districts contemplating the establishment of 
a new high school, or the addition of a year to 
the program of a high school already in opera- 
tion, for the school year 1928-29, should make 
application, through the County Superinten- 
dent, on the form furnished by the Department 
of Public Instruction. All such applications 
should be in the hands of the Department on 
or before April 15, 1928. 





SPECIAL DAYS 

The frequent interruption of the regular 
school day by special observance of so-called 
special days is to be deplored. This interrup- 
tion of the regular work of the school, insofar 
as it is undesirable, may be avoided however 
by working into the regular courses of study 
the suggestive material based upon these spe- 
cial events. 

Instead of being sources of annoyance and 
irritation, the celebration of special days may 
be used to motivate and enrich the materials 
of instruction and to provide opportunities for 
teaching patriotic and ethical ideals. These 
recurrent observances are not to be so much 
condemned in their use as in their abuse. 
Rather should they be used through the medi- 
um of the regular courses of study to bring 
pupils into vital touch with the great person- 
alities who have contributed to the growth of 
our State and Nation. 

So many requests are received by the De- 
partment for material on special days that it 
will continue to present in the Department 
Section program suggestions for such use as 
local schools may wish to make of them. 





HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULUM 
CHANGES 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Normal 
School Principals the following changes in the 
four-year Home Eccnomics Curriculum were 
authorized and have been approved by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Hereafter a unit in Chemistry and a unit in 
Physics will be required of all students who 
desire to complete the Home Economies Curri- 
culum. 

Inorganic Chemistry will be substituted for 
Educational Biology in the first semester. 

Home Management (1) will be offered in 
place of Practical Housekeeping during the 
second semester. 

Household Chemistry will be substituted for 
Organic Chemistry in the third semester. 

Physiological Chemistry will be offered in 
place of Household Chemistry during the 
fourth semester. 


April, 1928 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

As was stated in the March issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, the State 
Council of Education has accepted responsi- 
bility for the annual award of scholarships 
from the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Fund. 
The requirements for the administration of 
the Fund are as follows: 

1. The said scholarship shall be known as 
the “Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholar- 
ship.” 

2. One scholarship of Six Hundred ($600) 
Dollars shall be awarded annually, and any 
additional income over and above this amount 
shall be added to the principal of said Memo- 
rial Fund, provided that if and when the 
net income from the trust fund shall permit, 
additional scholarships may be awarded. 

8. The scholarship or scholarships shall be 
awarded for advanced study in education, to 
teachers who are citizens of Pennsylvania at 
the time the awards are made, and who are 
holders of a baccalaureate degree from any 
college recognized by the State Council of 
Education of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, or its successors. 

. The award of scholarships as herein 
provided shall be made annually by the State 
Council of Education of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, party of the third part, in such 
manner as shall be determined from time to 
time by said State Council of Education of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The State Council of Education is now ready 
to receive applications for the 1928 scholarship 
which amounts to $600. Only such persons are 
eligible for this scholarship as are graduates 
of accredited colleges and universities at the 
time of application and who are candidates 
for advanced degrees in the field of education. 

Applications should be made in writing to 
the Secretary of The State Council of Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





NEW EXHIBITS 


Two interesting collections have been added 
to the Department’s exhibit, which is displayed 
on the walls of the three corridors in the Edu- 
cation Building. 

One is entitled Visualized Projects from the 
New Castle Public Schools and consists of post 
cards and cut-outs visualizing trips from New 
Castle to Washington, D. C., Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and Alaska. The pictorial materia! 
covers scenic spots, historic shrines, industries, 
public buildings and general points of interest 
enroute. There are also compelling charts 
showing how current events may be made in- 
teresting and thoroughly understood. 

The second collection is from the Latin De- 
partment of the Cochran Junior High Schoo! 
of Johnstown and consists of colorful and ap- 
propriate mounts visualizing Latin. The ele- 
ment of value of this collection is its concrete 
nature, a helpful asset to Latin teachers. 

Visitors have manifested much interest in 
these exhibits. 
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STATE COUNCIL 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its March meeting 
were the below mentioned items of general 
interest: 

1. Approved the following sites for con- 
solidated schools: Exeter Twp., Berks County; 
Licking Creek, Fulton County; Slippery Rock 
Twp., Lawrence County. 

2. Approved the East Randolph Twp., 
Crawford County, consolidated school. 

3. Authorized the continuance of the fol- 
lowing one-room schools: Mt. Nebo and Mc- 
George, Darlington District, Beaver County; 
Wymps Gap, Springhill District, Fayette 
County; Pickering Run, East Mahoning Dis- 
trict, Indiana County; Reese, Hamilton Dis- 
trict, Monroe County. 

4. Received the report of the State School 
Fund which showed a _ present worth of 
$1,154,915. 

5. Authorized special aid in the ‘following 
amounts to help the respective districts main- 
tain the minimum standards prescribed in the 
School Code: Clarion County, Sligo Borough, 
$5,000; Fayette County, Brownsville Twp., 
$5,000; Forest County, Tionesta Borough, 
$3,000. 

6. Authorized the Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary to extend its degree granting 
power to include the degrees of Master of 
Religious Education and Doctor of Religious 
Education. 

7. Authorized the Philadelphia School for 
Christian Workers to grant the degree of 
Bachelor of Religious Education. 

8. Authorized the Curtis Institute of Music 
to grant the degrees of Bachelor of Music 
and Master of Music in course, and the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Music. 





FORESTRY PRIMER FREE 


Copies of the Forestry Primer, a publication 
issued by the American Tree Association to 
mark the semi-centenary of the first step in 
forestry by the United States Government, 
are available to Pennsylvania schools. The 
pamphlet contains fifteen lessons which are 
intended to direct public opinion of tomorrow 
to the great importance of the corner-stone 
of our country’s economic safety-forests. 
Teachers may obtain sufficient copies for class 
use by applying to the American Tree Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 

Bulletin Number 25—Directory 1927-1928. 

Educational Monograph, Vol. 1, No. 1— 
Pennsylvania in Music. 
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APRIL AND THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 


Although school journey work can be carried 
on during the entire year, spring is an appro- 
priate time for the teacher, who has never 
taken a class on a field trip, to begin its use 
for the first time. From now until the end 
of the school term, nature will be busy.express- 
ing itself; dormant life is awakening; birds 
are returning from the south—these combined 
with the pleasant weather make a call to the 
out-of-doors which will be hard to resist. 


One of the outcomes of the recent Education 
Congress was a resolve by the members of 
that body to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. The following were suggested as means 
to this end: 


1. Teachers must be sure that children 
have ideas corresponding with the words they 
use. 


2. A closer blending of the school with 
social life. 

38. Thoroughness and the cultivation of ini- 
tiative and originality in the children. 

(See Dr. Keith’s message, page 235, Decem- 
ber SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 

School journey work is an avenue to the 
achievement of the above. It brings children 
into contact with natural phenomena in their 
proper setting; into direct touch with objects 
of knowledge. The school journey presents 
situations, practices and procedures in their 
functioning relationship. Pupils see things 
first-hand. In the presence of these, they can 
see and think and do. This type of work 
assuredly offers opportunity to develop in 
children ideas corresponding with the words 
they use. 

School journey work presupposes participa- 
tion, as for example: in social enterprises, 
community projects, life situations, etc. Trips 
to a store, farm, industry, court house or 
municipal plant show social situations both as 
to origin and need. Safety patrol work, com- 
mittee assignments, organizing and carrying 
out projects, supply the oppertunity for par- 
ticipation. These situations bring children 
into closer touch with life. The visit to the 
historic shrine, the milestone marking history, 
or the museum where rich historical materials 
are displayed, sets up a challenge—an urge to 
enquire and to know. This serves as a stimu- 
lant to seek further details. A natural sequence 
to such a visit is the pageant, dramatization 
of the event, and the impersonation of the 
characters. It is here that the skillful teacher 
has opportunity to develop initiative and 
originality in the children. These same out- 
comes follow in manual projects where, 
through seeing and doing and the encourage- 
ment and guidance of the teacher, surpassing 
excellence becomes the aim of pupils. Herein 
are channels through which thoroughness, 
originality, initiative may be developed. 

Teachers who desire to make use of this 
type of aid should ask their superintendent for 
a copy of the School Journey Bulletin. 
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MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 


The chairman of the Pennsylvania May Day 
committee, in his report last year, wrote “The 
May Day spirit has permeated the entire state 
and in 1927 found expression not only in plays, 
pageants and parades but also in what is of 
much more importance—concrete constructive 
health programs. The latter took the form of 
special clinics for the examination of babies, 
pre-school children and children already in 
school; toxin-antitoxin immunization against 
diphtheria for thousands of chilldren; the se- 
curing of public health nurses for communities 
not previously provided with them; splendid 
cooperation of the medical profession in the 
establishment of many permanent child health 
clinics.” 

These efforts on the part of health agencies 
to promote the health of little children should 
stimulate all school officials to organize con- 


structive health programs at the beginning of 


the school year which would show something 
definite as results on the following May Day- 
Child Health Day. 

It is not necessary to prepare elaborate pro- 
grams in order to observe Child Health Day. 
A worthwhile plan would be for pupils to 
present the graphs, posters, booklets and proj- 
ects on health prepared through the year and 
to show their relation to habits practiced by 
the children. In the grades where health 
clubs or committees have been organized, re- 
ports could be given of achievements of the 
class in health habit formation, and of the 
contribution to health made by the committees 
on inspection, ventilation, temperature, hu- 
midity, light, cleanliness, wraps, posture, 
games, safety, luncheon and prevention of 
communicable diseases. The keynote of the 
whole day’s program should be joy over honest 
results gained and service rendered to raise 
the standards of the school. 

If more time may be given for preparation 
for the day’s activities, suggestions will be 
found in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for April 1926, page 531. Teachers who wish 
to put on a play or pageant in which health 
and beauty are the central notes, will find 
helpful material in The May Day Festival 
Book published by the American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 





FREE TREES FOR SCHOOL PLANTING 

In 1927, students in 177 colleges and public 
schools planted 475,000 trees on idle forest 
lands near school buildings. This is an ex- 
cellent record. Tree planting by schools is a 
commendable work. 

During the month of April, 1928, the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and Waters 
will furnish forest trees to public schools free 
of charge, except the small cost of transpor- 
tation. This cost should not exceed 60c per 
thousand trees. The only consideration in 
receiving the trees without cost is that the 
students will help to plant them. White pines, 
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Seotch pine and Japanese larch seedlings 
that are from 4 to 10 inches in height will be 
furnished. 

School teachers who desire free trees should 
first secure permission from a property owner 
to plant the trees on idle land near the school. 
Steep slopes, rocky areas and other lands 
that are not cultivated are suitable locations. 
The next step is to write the Department of 
Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa., for an 
application form or get a copy from the local 
District Forester. After the information on 
the application is filled in, the application 
should be returned to the Department of For- 
ests and Waters, Harrisburg. Complete in- 
structions for planting will be supplied upon 
receipt of application. When the trees arrive 
the teacher should take the school as a body 
to the place where they are to be planted. 
The larger pupils should dig holes with mat- 
tocks and the others, plant a tree in each hole. 
The holes:should be 5 x 5 feet apart which will 
require 1,750 trees to the acre. 

Less than 500 trees of one kind cannot be 
supplied. Five hundred trees may seem a large 
number. However, if the pupils are well or- 
ganized, a school having the average number 
of students will plant them in a few hours. 

Forest tree planting has proved to be a very 
fascinating work and pupils have shown much 
interest in it. By securing free trees from 
the State Nurseries every school has an oppor- 
tunity to help in this timely and important 
work. 





ARBOR DAY SUGGESTIONS 


Paint not only gives a more attractive ap- 
pearance to school buildings but makes them 
last longer and give better service. 

The interior, the place where school children 
spend practically all of the school day, is also 
enhanced by periodic and timely retouching. 
A few pictures improve the general appear- 
ance of the room and supply material that can 
be used for class instruction. 

Trees add to the appearance of school 
grounds. They also supply shade, charm and 
a shelter for birds. 

Evergreens, flowering plants and sweet 
scented shrubs give beauty and fragrance to 
school yards. Climbers break up the unsightly 
appearance of out-buildings. Flower beds and 
borders make approaches more attractive and 
contribute to the general appearance of school 
properties. 

School yards can be made more serviceable 
and contribute to the health program if play 
space is marked off, equipment added, and 
children encouraged to use this area. 

April, the month in which the spring Arbor 
and Bird Days occur, is an appropriate time 
to clean yards, remove rubbish and put the 
school plant in a sanitary condition. This 
year it may serve as the beginning of a pro- 
gram that in time will mean more beautiful 
and more serviceable school properties. 

See the March ScHOOL JOURNAL for other 
suggestions. 
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GROWTH IN NORMAL SCHOOL EN- 
ROLMENT 


The story of the progress of public education 
in Pennsylvania is essentially written in the 
figures covering normal schoo! enrolments 
during the past decade. Beginning with ap- 
proximately 2,500 students in strictly teacher 
preparation courses in 1917-1918, the number 
has steadily grown until over 9,000 were regis- 
tered in 1926-1927. In a recent study by the 
Teacher Bureau in the Department of Public 
Instruction, the following enrolments were 
noted: 


Year ending Enrolment 


1918 2,500 
1919 3,032 
1920 3,300 
1921 3,815 
1922 4,637 
1923 5,284 
1924 5,902 
1925 6,851 
1926 8,376 
1927 9,031 


During this period three important changes 
took place which ordinarily would be reflected 
in the attendance records. First, the School 
Code of 1911 gave authority for the purchase 
by the State of the institutions generally 
known as state normal schools but which in 
reality were operated in a large degree by 
private agencies. The completion of the pur- 
chase was made in 1920. Again, with the 
advent of the period 1921-1924, all normal! 
school curriculums were. completely revised 
and placed on a higher professional level. 
Finally, with the year 1926, another important 
step forward was taken in that action was 
taken by the State Council of Education to 
convert the state normal schools into state 
teachers colleges. Thus far nine of the four- 
teen institutions have qualified under the more 
advanced standards. 

With all of these changes, however, the 
growth in student enrolment showed a regular 
and consistent move upward, thus confirming 
the oft stated principle that the higher the 
requirements, the stronger the tendency be- 
comes to meet them. 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION DATES 

April 12-14; June 7-9—State Board of Phar- 
macy, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

April 21—State Board of Examiners for the 
Registration of Nurses, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

May 8, 9 
risburg. 

June 11-14—State Board of Osteopathic Ex- 
aminers, Harrisburg. 

June 18-20—State Board of Optometrical 
Examiners, Harrisburg. 

June 20-23—State Dental Council and Ex- 





State Board of Undertakers, Har- 








amining Board, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Tentative dates, June 26-29—State Board of 
Examiners of Architects, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 
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FREE FILMS 
The following films may be had for the pay- 
ment of express charges from the Rothacker 
Industrial Films, Ine., 7510-14 N. Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: 


Industrial Geography 
Texas Trail to Your Table (1 reel). 
The Making of a Star Ham (1 reel). 
Filling the World’s Cereal Bowl (2 reels). 
Health’s Foundation (2 reels). 
Footprints of Progress (3 reels). 
The Story of Gasoline (3 reels). 
The Story of Bakelite (2 reels). 
The Guardian of Time (2 reels). 
The Story of Copper (5 parts, may be used 
separately). 
Pigs of Lead (1 reel). 
The Story of White Lead (2 reels). 
The Story of Cotton (2 reels). 
The Story of Armco Ingot Iron (2 reels). 
The Story of Sulphur (2 reels). 
The Story of Rail Steel (3 reels). 
The Story of Rubber (2 reels). 
The Jewels of Industry (2 reels). 


Geography and Scenic 
The Story of Our National Parks (2 reels). 
Mountain Climbing in Glacier National Park 
(1 reel). 
The Historic Hudson (1 reel). 
Automotive Industry 
Proved (1, 2 or 4 reels). 
The Story of a Gasoline Motor (3 reels). 
Safety 
When a Man’s a Miner (4 reels). 
Play Safe (1 reel). 
Domestic Science 
3aking Better Bread (1 reel). 
The Leavener of Life (1 reel). 
Building Materials 
From Mine to Wall (2 reels). 
Bundled Rocklath (2 reels). 
Electricity and Engineering 
This is the Age of Riveted Steel (3 reels). 
3ack of the Button (1 reel). 
Yours to Command (1 reel). 
The Story of an Electric Meter (1 reel). 
Miscellaneous 
How Dreams Come True (1 reel) (story of 
an ambitious boy). 
The Pageant of Progress (2 reels)—evolu- 
tion of transportation. 
A Pullman Travelogue (old and new meth- 
ods of travel). 


A system of general instruction which shall 
reach every description of our citizens from 
the richest to -the poorest, as it was the earliest, 
so will it be the latest of all the public concerns 
in which I shall permit myself to take an in- 
terest.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 


January, 1928 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintendents 
to forward all their January attendance re- 
ports to the Department of Public Instruction 


on time: 


Adams 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Butler 
Cameron 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 


Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashle y 
sangor 
Beaver 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bristol 

Butler 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 

Donora 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 

E. Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
Farrell 

Fell 

Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin 
German 
Greensburg 


Falls 


Counties 


Cumberland 
Delaware 
Elk 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 


Districts 


Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Juniata 
Kingston 
Lancaster 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan Twp. 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 
Mt. Pleasant Boro 
Mt, Pleasant Twp. 
Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
New Kensington 
Newport 
Norristown 


Montour 
Northumberland 
Perry 

Pike 

Potter 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Wyoming 
York 


Northampton 
Oil City 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Throop 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilkinsburg 
Williamsport 
Windber 
Woodlawn 
York 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s January attendance report failed to 


reach the Department of Public Instruction on 


time: 


Carbon, 


Lehigh, 


Lycoming 





COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES 


Fifteen Pennsylvanina Colleges and Uni- 
versities offered 435 extension courses during 
the first semester of the college year 1927- 





April, 1928 


1928. The average enrolment in these courses 
was 27. The total enrolment was 11,903, 
the large majority of which are teachers in 
service. 11 of the 15 institutions reporting 
extension courses have a smaller enrolment 
than a year ago. 4 colleges had a larger 
enrolment in the first semester 1927-1928 than 
for the similar period in the preceding year. 


The following are the names of the institu- 
tions and enrolment reported for each: 


Bucknell University .......... 305 
Duquesne University .......... 299 
Elizabethtown College ......... 88 
CSO SHIID noe cob nbs owes 160 
Lebanon Valley College ....... 275 
Marywood College ............ 75 
Muhlenberg College ........... 979 
Pennsylvania State College 5,128 
Rosemont College ............. 57 
Susquehanna University ...... 443 
Temple University ............ 613 
University of Pennsylvania... .1,040 
University of Pittsburgh....... 2,167 
Villa Maria College............ 246 
Waynesburg College .......... 28 





OUR CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the United States is 
not a dead, dull document. It is the very sub- 
stance of our freedom. Eloquently taught and 
interpreted in story-form by a teacher who 
knows and reverences its provisions, it will 
rouse any class to enthusiasm. The Constitu- 
tion is not a thing of the past, but is more 
alive and more needed than ever. It is a hu- 
man document which is directly connected with 
the life of every individual, young and old, in 
the United States, perhaps the world, for its 
purpose is to safeguard properly the rights 
of the individual, that all may have an equal 
chance. Behind this great document are all 
the romance, history and poetry of the Ameri- 
can Republic; men have struggled and died 
for its provisions; great battles have been 
fought to preserve its principles; and the suc- 
cess or failure of representative government 
in the world depends upon maintenance of our 
Constitution in all its integrity —-Lloyd Taylor, 
Chairman, Committee on Constitutional In- 
struction, National Security League, 17 E. 49th 
Street, New York. 





Still the pine woods scent the noon, 
Still the autumn sets the maple forest 
blazing... 
They are there, there, there 
The things that truly last . 
They are all in Pennsylvania. 
—Kipling. 
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The Rocks of Pennsylvania and the ey: 
They Tell 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY 
State Geologist, 


CHAPTER IX. THE AGE OF REPTILES 
Mesozoic ERA 


The Mountains Are Levelled. Paleozoic time 
ended with Pennsylvania a land of vast up- 
rising, breaking and crushing of the earth’s 
crust, with uplifted rock folds being carved 
into lofty mountains, the rival of any in the 
world today. From then on Pennsylvania re- 
mained above sea level, as dry land as it is 
today. Weather and running water steadily 
wore down this land until before the end of 
Mesozoic time—less than 200 million years— 
Pennsylvania became an almost featureless 
plain sloping gently from the center of the 
State toward the ocean on the east (for the 
land at the east had sunk), and toward a 
great gulf in the Mississippi Valley. 

The Birth of Our Rivers. On this sloping 
surface developed the Delaware, Susquehan- 
na, Juniata, and other rivers of the State, or 
at least parts of these rivers. 


This simple process of quiet land slowly 


. being worn down by running water was inter- 


rupted by a period of violent earth action and 
by several periods of local sinking and flood- 
ing by the sea. 

Crustal Breaking and Lava Flows. In late 
Triassic time (9th period) great rocks rent 
the crust of the earth from the Connecticut 
Valley across Pennsylvania to North Carolina. 


The crustal blocks on either side began to 
sink or rise. At the same time, as though 
flowing from beneath the sinking areas, vast 
floods of molten rock welled up through cre- 
vices, sometimes reaching the surface or 
spreading out between the beds of sediment 
that had washed in on the sinking areas. The 
molten rock, now cooled and hardened into 
“trap,” today makes many of the rough hills 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. The red muds 
and sands that washed down into the sinking 
belts became the “Triassic red beds.” They 
have an apparent thickness of between 20,000 
and 30,000 feet. 

After those strenuous times, Pennsylvania 
became quiet again and the slow wearing down 
of the land was resumed. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Overflowed. During 
Cretaceous time, eastern Pennsylvania sank 
below sea level at least twice and was buried 
under sediments of Cretaceous age. How much 
of the State was covered is not known as 
only a few small patches of these sediments 
remain. Rocks of this age are well preserved 
in New Jersey where they have been covered 
by later rocks. 


Life of the Mesozoic. We have very little 
trace of the life of the Mesozoic in Pennsyl- 
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vania. The Traiassic red beds contain some 
plant remains and tracks of reptiles. Some of 
these from York County are now in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington. 


But other States have yielded tons and tons 
of the bones of reptiles great and small that 
swarmed the land, the sea, and even the air. 
Some of these huge reptiles, whose bones can 
be seen in the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere, were 20 feet high and nearly 
100 feet long. 

During this time there appeared also the 
first birds, curious, half-reptile birds, with 
teeth, and lizard-like tails, and claws on their 
wings. So too at this time the first mammals 
or hairy-skinned animals appeared. They too 
were reptile-like in laying eggs as does the 
duck-bill of Australia today. Before the end 
of Mesozoic time modern types of trees and 
flowers appeared, giving the landscape some- 
what the appearance it has today. 


CHAPTER X. LANDSCAPING PENNSYLVANIA 
TERTIARY TIME 

Pennsylvania was a nearly level plain, as 
uninteresting scenically as Kansas, at the 
close of Mesozoic era or the age of reptiles. 
In the first part of the next era, in Tertiary 
time, the surface was sculptured into the 
present landscape. 


Uplift and Downcutting. In Tertiary time 
slow uplift in central Pennsylvania increased 
the tilt of the land toward the sea and the 
speed and cutting power of the streams. At 
first the rivers flowed down the slope of the 
land regardless of the rocks beneath. As they 
deepened their channels they cut into the un- 
derlying rocks. Where they crossed the up- 
turned edges of hard sandstones the cutting 
was slow and narrow gorges were formed. In 
the soft rocks the streams cut rapidly and 
developed wide valleys. 

Before long these exposed hard and soft 
rocks began to affect the courses of the 
streams. A side tributary of a main stream 
entering from a soft-rock valley quickly deep- 
ened and extended its valley headward along 
the soft rocks. So doing it often ate through 
the divide at its head and tapped the next 
transverse stream which, because of its small 
size, was slower in deepening its channel. Thus 
in time a large side tributary might capture 
and absorb many streams running transverse 
to the structure. The hard-layer gorges started 
by the transverse streams and abandoned be- 
came wind gaps. 

Gradually these tributaries wore away all 
of the soft rocks down to drainage level, thus 
forming wide valleys between the ledges of 
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hard rock, which remained as mountains. 
Long continuation of these processes produced 
the Pennsylvania of today: 1. Plateaus, 


“where the rocks are flat, with narrow, steep- 


sided valleys; and flat-topped mountains where 
the rocks are folded (the tops are remnants 
of the old Mesozoic plain); 2. Water saps 
where the larger streams have cut down 
through the hard upturned rocks and wind 
gaps where gaps were started but abandoned; 
3. Broad valleys following the broad belts of 
soft rock and narrow mountains where the 
much thinner hard strata are upturned. Some 
modifying features are described in the next 
chapter. 

Life of the Tertiary. A land area, where 
everything is washing away toward the sea, 
is an unfavorable place for preserving organic 
remains. So our knowledge of Tertiary life 
comes from other areas where water-laid de- 
posits occur. These show first the disappear- 
ance of most of the great orders of reptiles, 
leaving no descendants. Then the mammals 
or hairy-skinned animals seemed to have taken 
heart and in a short time pouched mammals, 
like the kangaroo, followed the egg-laying 
mammals. Australia was cut off from the 
other continents at this time and life there 
stood still. Then began to appear the more 
familiar types of today, though all of the 
forms are now extinct. The first members 
of most the groups were very small and 
primitive, but slowly developed into larger 
and more specialized types. Some became ele- 
phantine before they passed out. We can trace 
the development of many of our common ani- 
mals, such as the dog, horse, camel, and ele- 
phant, from small, primitive types to their 
present form. By the end of Tertiary time the 
plants and animals were very similar to those 
of today. 

Time and Mountains. Tertiary age is esti- 
mated as about 60 million years long. During 
this time all of the high mountains of the 
earth today were uplifted, the Alps, Andes, 
Sierras, Himalayas, and others. 





THE EVOLUTION OF CHINA 


One of the most vital and far reaching evo- 
lutions of all time is under way in China. If 
we consider China as a nation only, we are 
faced by the sufferings and struggles of 
400,000,000 people. If we think of China in 
relation to universal happiness and comfort, 
the situation is but little less important. 

China as a world problem is certain to be 
with us for many years. It is unlikely that 
it will be solved within this generation or even 
within the next generation. In this solution 
the United States is certain to have a consid- 
erable part. What this part will be, our 
schools wili largely determine. If the experi- 
ences of school life give a concept of the 
Chinese as a mentally inferior people, the 
chances are that our youth, as adults, will 
deal with China on this basis. More far reach- 
ing still, their children and their children’s 


children are certain to be influenced by this 
attitude. 

It is important then, that our schools build 
up a concept of China at its best; that they 
give our youth a background for an under- 
standing of that nation’s problems; that they 
help them to see the virtues of the Chinese, 
and to translate sympathetically their needs 
into terms of modern life. 

Whether or not the Chinese eat cats, dogs 
and rats is unimportant except as a mark of 
extreme poverty. It is important that we 
recognize China’s educational and industrial 
backwardness; that we appreciate the natural 
abilities of the Chinese people as expressed 
in their past achievements and the records 
of their students in our schools; that for ex- 
ample, our pupils know that the Tae-Kwan- 
Pao, Pekin, is said to be the oldest newspaper 
in the world, and that it recently celebrated 
its thousandth birthday; that the Chinese 
were familiar with silk culture two thousand 
years before the age of Christ; that they 
discovered the art of making paper about 200 
A. D.; that they invented gun powder about 
700 A.D. and the compass about 1100 A.D.; 
that in spite of strife and turmoil the Chinese 
are making progress in education and outlook. 

It is important too that our people under- 
stand the real difficulties of China; that they 
know that national unity is difficult because 
of the variety of languages used in the dif- . 
ferent provinces; that the spoken and written 
speech of China has been two different lan- 
guages, and that only recently has a spoken 
language been put into print and used in the 
schools; that the per capita wealth of China 
is $100 as compared with approximately $3,200 
in the United States; that modern methods 
of manufacture and transportation have bare- 
ly been touched; that while other nations may 
feel that they have grievances against China, 
that from her point of view China also has 
grievances; that among these is the fact that 
in a period of eighty years, 1842-1922, dif- 
ferent powers of Europe have forced China to 
cede to them, exclusive of the seventy-two 
treaty ports, 650,000 square miles of territory 
with a population of 30,000,000 people. Final- 
ly, it is important that we recognize the in- 
fluence of our trade with China on our own 
industrial and economic life. 

In short, let us prepare our youth to deal 
intelligently and patiently with China in its 
effort to adjust itself to the demands of mod- 
ern life. 





“Men, not resources, make a State. The 
brains and brawn now developing in the schools 
will some day control all our resources, for the 
weal or woe of mankind.”—N. C. Schaeffer. 








Little Betty Jane (in the country for the 
first time): “Oh, mamma, look at the cute 
little green snake.” 

Fond mamma (ditto): “Get away from it 
at once. It might be just as dangerous as a 
ripe one.” 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 


include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


NEW PLAYS FOR EVERYDAY THE SCHOOLS CELE- 
BRATE. By Minnie A. Niemeier, Asst. 
Principal New York City Schools. 243 pp. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $2. 

These plays celebrate the various Days and 
Festivals from month to month. They do not 
need professional coaching or elaborate stage 
settings or directions. They may well be used 
as supplementary reading, followed by im- 
promptu dramatization by the pupils. 


How To Stupy EFFECTIVELY. By Guy Montrose 
Whipple. 96 pp. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

This helpful little book discusses where, 
when and how long to study, also concentra- 
tion, procedure in studying, recollection and 
application, learning in the classroom, mem- 
ory work, preparation for examination. A 
Manual “Exercises in Studying” accompanies 
the text. 


STANDARDIZING TEACHER’S EXAMINATIONS AND 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS Marks. By 
Robert S. Ellis, Colorado College. 170 pp. 
Public School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 75ce. 

A guide for the construction and scoring of 
tests, that the teacher without training in 
psychology, statistics and mental measurement 
may give better tests with economy of time. 
The book aims to convert tests scores into 
marks and interpret them with a minimal use 
of statistics and calculation. 


NUMBERLAND. By Ina M. Hayes, Charles S. 
Gibson and George R. Bodley. 282 pp. 
Illus. D. C. Heath and Company. 

A good desk book from which the teacher 
may get many suggestions. May also be used 
for the occasional reading lesson with the book 
in the children’s hands. 


ECONOMICS OF FARM ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By C. L. Holmes, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia. 422 pp. D.C. Heath and 
Company. 

A scientific approach to the business of 
farming—farm experience, marketing pro- 
cedure, rural banking—dealing specifically 
with combination of the factors of production 
and selection and combination of enterprises. 
It analyzes the functions of the farmer as a 
business proprietor. 


A Kry TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Houghton 

Miffin Company has done a unique piece 
of work by indexing the Riverside Textbooks 
in Education series under 62 topics covering 
the field of administration. Fifty-two notable 
books of this series are thus made easy to 
use. The effect the use of this bibliography 
will have upon the learning efficiency of stu- 
dents in school administration or the saving 
of time of school administrators is beyond esti- 
mation. 


WHAT WE HEakR IN MUSIC, sixth revision. 640 
pp. Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, N. J. 


Standard source book in music appreciation 
and music history. Beautifully printed on 
heavy paper, bound in an attractive red cloth 
cover with gold lettering—a compendium of 
needed facts on the literature of music, teach- 
able and delightfully readable material. For 
high schools, colleges, universities and conser- 
vatories, and lovers of music, it is an incom- 
parable textbook and guide and should be 
used in every class of adolescent and adult 
students, in clubs and in the home. $2.75 ob- 
tainable from any dealer in Victor products. 
If not available locally, send thirty cents ad- 
ditional to cover incidental expense. 


INSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY CARDS, OUTLINE 
Maps, PouiticAL Maps, RAILROAD Maps, 
Propuct Maps. Universal Map Company, 
Inc., 37 Barkley Street, New York City. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY TEACHER. By Mar- 
tin J. Stormzand and Jane W. McKee. 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


This is a very readable and worth-while book 
for those interested in the work of the first 
grade. It deals with the primary room and 
its equipment, the child and the teacher, an‘ 
the curriculum and methods of work. It shows 
how far primary education may carry out pro- 
gressive theories of purposeful, incidental and 
individualized learning, under the ordinary 
conditions in the public schools. The plan » 
“work centers,” the presentation in full of 
the authors’ tests for experience and vocabu- 
lary, and the many devices for teaching pr'- 
mary reading and numbers are practical and 
interesting features.—Mabel Kirk. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF CURRICULUM MAKING. By 
Henry Harap, School of Education, Cleve- 
land, O. 315 pp. Macmillan Company. 

An attempt to introduce order into a field 
which is sadly confused by giving a _ well- 
organized methodology for making courses of 
study. It is based upon actual experience and 
has been pragmatically tested. The author 
reports not only on how curricula are being 
made, but also evaluates them. He has worked 
with Charles W. Hunt and Douglas Waples, 
both formerly of the University of Pittsburgh. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH CHILDREN. By Mary H. 
Lewis, Prinicpal The Park School of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 250 pp. Illus. he 
Macmillan Company. 

The book describes an adventure extending 
over a period of twelve years of work and play 
with children. From a well-equipped school 
room in which the children seemed stifled, 
suffocated and unresponsive, the writer took 
her twenty or thirty pupils to the roof of an 
eight-story college building where she set up 
school under a huge canvas tent. Later they 
branched out at country homes and estates, 
the children by their eagerness for school and 
their zeal at their work having convinced their 
parents of the practical educational value of 
this experiment. Apparently the pupils were 
self-directing, yet back of all one must recog- 
nize the force of the teacher. 


EDUCATION THROUGH MANUAL ACTIVITIES. By 
Anna M. Wiecking, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minn. 351 pp. Illus. Ginn 
and Company. $1.80. 

Designed for kindergarten and primary 
grades, yet of interest to parents because of 
its bearing upon home play and the employ- 
ment of leisure. The book treats materials, 
buying and using, possible problems, con- 
structive helps, manual activities as related to 
subject matter, educational value, methods of 
teaching, problems of management and cost to 
schools. 


THE First AMERICANS, 1607-1690. By Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 358 pp. Illus. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The volume constantly compares the two 
societies: the Old Dominion and New England, 
showing how alike they were at first and how 
their differences grew under different geo- 
graphical influences. It shows how the need 
of raw materials for the mother country drove 
the hardy adventurers across the Atlantic 
where they sought to maintain formal worship 
and where they wrestled with problems of 
right and wrong, trembling before the powers 
of the air, hanging witches, their doctors fum- 
bling with grotesque prescriptions and their 
scholars carrying their learning into the west- 
ern outposts. The book brings into relief the 
many aspects of the everyday life of our 
colonists. 
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PARTRICK INDUSTRIAL ARTS TESTS. For Grades 
7 to 9. By Charles D. Partrick, Bayonne, 
N. J., Public Schools. Single copy with 
key and directions for scoring, $.10; 25 
copies with key and directions for scoring, 
$1.00; 100 copies with key and directions 
for scoring, $3.50. 


THE SLOYER TEST IN WORLD History. By 
Monroe W. Sloyer. The Palmer Company, 
Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 


THE NORMAL Diet. By W. D. Sansum, M.D. 
and Ruth Bowden, Dietetic Research 
Dept., California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Box 530, Los Angeles, California. 
136 pp. $1.00. 

Especially recommended to _ dietitians, 
nurses, teachers of home economics. The book 
has chapters on bulk, caloric, protein, mineral, 
vitamin and water requirements of the body, 
also on acid-ash and on acetone types of acid- 
osis. It gives ten tested daily menus for normal 
diets, diets to counteract acidosis, safe reduc- 
ing diets, including total caloric value for each 
daily menu and actual grams carbohydrate, fat 
and protein. 


COMMON TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA. How to 
Know Them, Where to See Them. By 
Joseph S. Illick. Second Edition. 128 pp. 
Illus. The Book Shop, New Cumberland, 
Pa. 

The author’s aim is to open wide the path- 
way to the delightful study of trees and to 
further a friendly attitude toward the great 
out-of-doors. Among interesting phases of this 
study are historic trees of Pennsylvania, tree 
places, tree planting, conservation of trees, an 
illustrated description of the various trees of 
the state and an index. It is indeed a handy, 
comprehensive treatment in a pocket manual 
edition. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd St., 
New York City: 
Miss Luu Bett. By Zona Gale. Edited by 
“ella B. Kelsey. 
Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston, 
Mass.: 
PERSONALITY AND SUCCESS IN TEACHING. By 
Webster P. Reese. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 354-364 Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
INCLINED LETTERING FOR MECHANICAL AND 
MACHINE DRAWING. By R. O. Buck and 
H. W. Michelson. 36c. 


The Clark and The Brewer Teachers Agency, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl.: 
BREWSTER’S ANNUAL NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
of State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction, State Normal School Presi- 
dents, College and University Presi- 
dents, Heads of Private Schools, Super- 
intendents of Public Schools, 1927-28. 
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The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
SIDELIGHTS ON OuR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
History. By S. E. Forman. $2.25. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
PoEMS OF YouTH. By Alice Cecelia Cooper. 
$1.20, 
ADVENTURES IN CITIZENSHIP. By Grace Hull 
Stewart and C. C. Hanna. $1.20. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 

ADVANCED BIOLOGY. By Cyrus A. King, 
Florence I. Martin and Margaret M. 
McCue. $1.34. 

EXERCISE BOOK IN FRENCH. By Harvey J. 
Swann and Andre C. Fontaine. $1.00. 

ESSENTIALS OF LATIN. By Charles A. Buf- 
fum. 67c. 


The H. W. Gray Co., New York City: 
NOVELLO’S CHORAL SONGS FOR SCHOOLS, De- 
cember, 1927. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-254 W. 39th St., 
New York City: 

BEGINNERS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Harold 
L. Creager and Herbert C. Alleman. 
HEALTH HEROES, LOUIS PASTEUR, Book I and 
EDWARD JENNER, Book II. By Grace T. 

Hallock and C. E. Turner. 

PRACTICE LEAVES IN ENGLISH FUNDAMEN- 
TALS. (Form A). For Rapid Drills and 
Tests. By Conrad T. Logan, Elizabeth 
P. Cleveland and Margaret V. Hoffman. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Alfred, Lord Ten- 
nyson. Edited with an introduction by 
Elizabeth Nitchie. 

ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Harold Underwood Faulkner. 

ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS. By Willard L. 
Thorp. 

A MANUAL FOR STUDENT TEACHERS. By 
Hugh Clark Pryor. 

ANSWERS TO STUDY-GUIDE TESTS IN AMER- 
ICAN History. By M. J. Stormzand. 
MAKING A LIVING. The Individual in Soci- 

ety. By Leverette S. Lyon. 





RTE ber pe met 


N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C.: 
SIxTH YEARBOOK, The Development of the 
High-Schoool Curriculum. 


Oxford University Press, New York City: 
OxrorD OF Topay. A Manual for Prospect- 
ive Rhodes Scholars. Edited by Lau- 
rence A. Crosby, Frank Aydelotte and 
Alan C. Valentine. $2.00. 


The Plymouth Press, 7852 Lowe Avenue, Chi- 
cago, IIL: 

Mastery Units. For Individual Learning. 

FRACTIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL LEARNING. 
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By Sarah A. Stockes, edited by James 
E. McDade. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City: 
THE ART OF ARGUMENT. By Harold F. 
Graves and Carle B. Spotts. $2.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. Notes 
and glossary by Sylvia Chatfield Bates. 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Edited by David Allen Robertson. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH. By Louis Im- 
bert and Francisco Pinol. 

Music APPRECIATION FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHooL, Music Notes. Book Four and 
Teacher’s Manual. By Mabelle Glenn 
and Margaret Lowry. 

LATIN. First Year. By Ralph Van Deman 
Magoffin and Margaret Young Henry. 


The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 


MOoNGOLISM. A Study of the Physical and 
Mental Characteristics of Mongolian 
Imbeciles. By Kate Bronsseau and H. 
G. Brainerd. $4.50. 


The John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

THE Story OF A BAD Boy. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 

MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION for Individual 
Practice Material to be used with The 
Silent Readers—First Reader. By 
William Dodge Lewis and Albert Lind- 
way Rowland. 


World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y.: 


CHILD ACCOUNTING PRACTICE. By Abel J. 
McAllister and Arthur S. Otis. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
DOLLARS AND WORLD PEAcE. A Consideration 
of Nationalism, Industrialism and Impe- 
rialism. By Kirby Page, Editor, The 
World Tomorrow. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $.15. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. By Sherwood 
Eddy. George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $.15. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY ScHOoOoLsS. Annual Direc- 
tory, 1927-28. P. D. Blair, Superintendent 
of Schools, Meadville, Pa. 


THE Music MAP OF THE WORLD. The New 
York Edison Company, 130 E. 15th St., 
New York City. 

EVERYDAY ART, February, 1928. The American 
Crayon Company, New York City. $.25. 


CENTURY BooKs AND AUTHORS. Spring, 1928. 
The Century Company, 353 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


are designed and built to 





d 
Make School Books Last Longer 
, and 
n Promote Healthy Sanitary Conditions 
ie While the books are in daily use and before their transfer 
‘y A FINISHED PRODUCT—COMMANDS RESPECT 
al 
he 
4 Gar 
J HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
Through their ability to 
be Promote Economy and Thrift, Cleanliness and Health 
4 Are used More and More dike iia by the Schools 
a WE HAVE 5 STANDARDIZED QUALITIES 
a Offering a wide range of prices to meet every need 
St. 
ban The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
a MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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State LAWS AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin (1927) No. 19. United 
States Department of the Interior. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PRICES, WHOLESALE AND RetTaIL. From the 
Monthly Labor Review (February, 1928), 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A GLOSSARY OF THREE HUNDRED TERMS USED 
IN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AND RE- 
SEARCH. By Charles W. Odell. University 
of Illinois Bulletin No. 40. Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. $.50. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY ScHoOoL Report. C. E. 
Dickey, Superintendent, 595 Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


PUBLICITY MATERIAL FOR SCHOOL BOND CAM- 
PAIGN. Better Schools League, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


PENNSYLVANIA Day, March 2, 1928. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


THE COLLEGE OF ToMOoRROW, ITS RELATION TO 
THE HIGH SCHOOL AND TO LIFE. One Hun- 
dred Annotated References. N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S POSITION AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
State. Leonard P. Fox, State Chamber of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


DIAGNOSIS OF ARITHMETIC ABILITIES—A Phase 
of Educational Measurements. Leroy. A. 
King, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


KNIves, How TO MAKE THEM IN THE SCHOOL 
Force SHop. Jay F. Knowlton. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S HINDERED CHILDREN, THE 
FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE HELD AT 
JUNIATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Pa., June 
17, 18, 1927 by the Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


How THE CONSUMPTION OF CORN IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES CAN BE INCREASED. William R. 
Cathcart. Associated Corn Products 
Manufacturers, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FRESH AIR IN THE SCHOOL Room. How to Se- 
cure It. The School Room Temperature 
Chart an Aid. By Thomas D. Wood and 
Ethel M. Hendriksen. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 

(Turn to page 518) 
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A UNIQUE HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


(From page 479) 
with the High School Athletic Association set 
aside a portion for a public athletic field to 
be used by high school teams during their 
various playing seasons and by other com- 
munity organizations at other times. 

In two years the High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation has turned over to the Park Commis- 
sion over $8,000 in cash for the use of summer 
playground work. In addition in the same 
two years it has spent $15,000 on the stadium. 
In other words, $23,000 has been turned over 
to public improvements in two years. How 
the public responds to this community spirit 
is evidenced by the fact that on any Saturday 
four or five thousand spectators see the games 
and when some nearby rival meets the home 
team ten to twelve thousand paid admissions 
are recorded. The receipts for the season 
just closed were $28,000. Dr. Drake with his 
enthusiasm has made it possible to bring 
throngs to the high school stadium and to have 
them root for the home team. 

All of this is Dr. Drake’s contribution. Here 
Superintendent Jones, Principal Harman and 
their professional colleagues step in and turn 
this athletic enthusiasm to academic interest. 
The writer not long ago witnessed the presen- 
tation of a French play in the auditorium. The 
French class entered upon this project with 
the same zeal as the football team did upon 
theirs and instead of being bored with a drag- 
ging, wooden bit of acting and atrocious 
French, I found a smooth performance, most 
enjoyable. it may seem a far cry from the 
shock and struggle of a football field to a 
band rehearsal or the production of a French 
play, but after all they are not so remote in 
real spirit of zeal and application. There 
has been developed a deep concern in high 
school affairs, recent additions to the facilities 
have been voted, requirements of scholarship 
are approved by the community. The people 
have found that the school can do things—they 
have concrete proof of it when they sit in the 
stands which their own children have built. 

Naturally they believe the high school 
knows what it is about and when a request 
comes for new equipment, more teachers, more 
regular attendance, a greater watchfulness 
over their children’s preparation of lessons, 
they “come across.” In effect they have ac- 
quired confidence in the administration of the 
schools and a willingness to help. And that’s 
that—and it’s important. 
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“Refreshingly New and 
Different” 


NEWSON READERS 


THE NEW BASAL SERIES 
By Bryce—Hardy—Turpin 


which definitely teaches the 


habits-skills-attitudes 


essential to real 
reading ability 


Newson & Company 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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HIGHER BREAKING STRENGTH 
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THE AMERICAN (if) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES |" 531-631 MAYES AVE SANDUSKY CLO 
MEW YORK OFFICE by et — SECOND STREET 





P SINCE 1835 " 
3 Years of Fait thful Service % 




















NO TEACHER 


should renew 


or apply for any Accident and Health In- 
surance as individuals without first having 
the Secretary or his or her Association 
secure full information regarding Group 
Disability Insurance. 

This form of coverage has now been per- 
fected so that the coverage is much more 
liberal than is possible under an individual 
policy at a greatly reduced cost. 


| The 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 





have carried the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association for several years as well as 
similar coverage in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Trenton, New Jersey, and other 
points with great satisfaction to the Asso- 
Ciations as well as individual teachers. 
Correspondence is invited. 



































Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


401 Robin Ave. 





Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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JOHN S. FISHER, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and Andrew W. Mellon, U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the Washington Birthday 
exercises of the University of Pennsylvania. 


S. Morris SMITH of Buffalo has succeeded 
the late Charles T. Aikens as president of 
Susquehanna University. He is a graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Roanoke College and Mt. Airy Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia with a master’s de- 
gree from Princeton. 


ROBERT Y. STEWART, former secretary of the 
State Department of Forest and Waters, Car- 
lisle will become chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service on May 1. He is a graduate of Car- 
lisle high school, 1899 and of Dickinson Col- 
lege, 1903. 


ROLLo G. REYNOLDS, provost of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will succeed 
Henry Carr Pearson as principal of the Horace 
Mann School, July 1, 1928. Mr. Pearson re- 
signed after having served twenty-five years 
as principal of the elementary school and 
fifteen years as principal of the high school 
for girls. 


THOMAS H. Briccs has been granted leave 
of absence for the academic year 1928-29 by 
the Trustees of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

MERVIN J. WERTMAN, superintendent of Le- 
high County public schools, was appointed by 
President Joseph F. Noonan to represent the 
P. S. E. A. at U. S. Commissioner John J. 
Tigert’s conference on training rural teachers 
in Boston. The conference was held just pre- 
ceding the annual convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence. 


CeEPHAS L. GRAMLEY, Rebersburg, a life- 
long teacher and superintendent of Center 
County, is the subject of a 44-page booklet by 
George P. Bible. Four years ago Mr. Gramley 
made a motion, which passed unanimously to 
make Center County a 100 per cent local 
branch of the P. S. E. A. 


HERMAN VANDENBERG AMES, dean of the 
graduate school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the past twenty-one years, has resigned 
that position to give his undivided attention 
to his work as professor of American constitu- 
tional history. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, executive secre- 


tary of the California State Education As- 
sociation for fifteen years, is now president 
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of the Overland Monthly, which was founded 


by Bret Harte in 1868. Publication office is in 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ORALEAH Pryor, senior student Lemoyne 
high school, has received the Scholastic, Pitts- 
burgh first prize for her review of Booth 
Tarkington’s “Claire Ambler.” 


E. W. Coper, principal of the Holmes 
School, Pittsburgh received a check from his 
teachers and Mr. Clarke, custodian, to cover 
his expenses to the Boston meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. 


DorotHYy LOGAN, Kane high school, demon- 
strated the vitalizing of mediaeval history 
with a class before the western McKean 
County local institute, February 11. 


THE KANE ROTARY CLUB by entertaining the 
teachers and directors at a dinner, February 
13 showed their apprecation of their first 
line of defence. 


Ester E. PETERSON, supervisor of music, 
and Nora Lynch, teacher of dramatics, Green- 
ville, Mercer County staged “The Bohemian 
Girl” by Balfe, February 17 and helped their 
students make a name for themselves in a 
most worth-while endeavor. 


MarTua §. GILL, first grade teacher, Steph- 
en Girard School, Philadelphia demonstrated 
that a teacher may spend a summer visiting 
pre-school work in England and Wales, with 
some recreation on the side, for $500. 


J. BEN Hit of Pennsylvania State College 
will be a member of the faculty of the “Float- 
ing University” which will leave New York 
City October 6, 1928 for an eight-months’ trip 
around the world. Mrs. Hill will chaperon the 
group of women students from Pennsylvania. 
Credit courses will be available for pre-colle- 
giate students, undergraduates and _ post 
graduates. Write Professor Hill for detailed 
information. 


BLAKELY high schoool juniors presented 
“The Full House” March 1 and 2 to capacity 
audiences. 


DANIEL N. DIEFFENBACHER, president oi 
Montour County Teachers Association, has an- 
nounced his intention to retire as supervising 
principal of the Danville schools at the close 
of the present school year. 


SUE WILLARD, principal of the Drake Street 
School, Titusville, has returned from a holiday 
cruise which included a visit to the schools of 
Porto Rico. 
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Steel Adjustable 
Pedestal Desk 
and Chair 


MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify ““American” | 


a tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference | 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s | Sr 
school seats are A. S. C. built. A crafts- [Portes 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion . . . so outstanding that more than 
\ 5outof every 10 school boards specify 
\\ the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
| that school men have made necessary 
. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour, delivery of Citntreams 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 































Tubular Steel 
Combination 
Desk, 


NolO] 


































“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 





14 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago, Illinois 








| 
| 
t “STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 

















N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
12th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh Office, 217 Fulton Bldg. 
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WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
(From page 484) 
Kindergarten-Primary, Mrs. Ida S. McKenzie, 112 Pros- 

pect Ave., Ingram 


The Langley Association of Science Teachers, E. R. 
Carson, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 

Library, Susanna Young, Senior High School, New Castle 

Mathematics, H. L. Cleland, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Measurement, Alfred W. Beatty, Ben Avon 

Modern Language Association of Pittsburgh, Frederick 
Lohstoeter, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh 

Music, Otto C. Z, Merz, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Nature Study, Grace A. Courtney, 722 Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh 

Platoon, Alma Bartels, 501 Larimer Avenue, Pittsburgh 

Special Education, Edna C. Righter, 3732 Dawson Street, 
Pittsburgh 

Teacher Training, Ellsworth Lowry, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

Vocational Guidance, Everett W. Case, Ralston Industrial 
School, Pittsburgh 


Western Pennsylvania Division of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Rose Stewart, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh 


General Association Officers 
The officers of the Western District Associa- 
tion are: 
President, Cecil Helen Dean, English Depart- 
ment, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 
First Vice-President, Superintendent S. Todd 
Perley, Avalon 


Second Vice-President, Superintendent Frank 
Remaley, Pittsburgh 


Secretary, Charles H. Meyerholz, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Treasurer, K. Fife Sterrett, Monessen 


The Schenley High School Building 
An Ideal Location 

It is coming to be a difficult proposition to 
properly house the meetings of the Western 
District Association. No other building is so 
well located with reference to the educational 
and civic center of Pittsburgh as is the Schen- 
ley High School. Many other schools, churches 
and other public buildings are near by in 
which to house the larger sections as they 
outgrow the capacity of class rooms of the 
Schenley High School. The Carnegie Museum, 
the Frick Training School for Teachers and 
the Baptist Church will be occupied by one 
or more sections of the spring meeting. 


The Third Annual Educational Conference of 
the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 

The Third Annual Educational Conference 
of the School of Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh will be held in the auditorium 
of the University Club, beginning at 9:00 
o’clock Friday morning, April 20. Two of the 
principal speakers of that Conference, F. B. 
Knight, of the University of Iowa, and Harry 
D. Kitson, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will address Sectional Meetings of the 
Western Convention District Association on 
Saturday. James N. Rule, Deputy State Su- 
perintendent, will address a luncheon confer- 
ence of school executives on Friday. 








Minnie L. Spickler 


MINNIE L. SPICKLER, primary supervisor, 
Upper Darby, on her birthday, February 27 
was presented a life membership in the P. S. 
E. A. by the primary teachers of the township. 
She has rendered efficient, faithful, helpful! 
service and is one of the great sources of in- 
spiration to her teachers. 


B. M. Licut has resigned as principal of the 
high school, Hummelstown, effective April 1. 


MILON L. BRowN has resigned the superin- 
tendency of Meadville, effective April 1, and 
will conduct teacher placement work with 
headquarters at Corry. 


WILLIAM McANDREW, formerly superinten- 
dent of Chicago’s schools, has been retained 
by the Century Company of New York City 
as editor of its textbooks in history. 


JAMES FLEMING Hosic, editor Journal of 
Educational Method, 525 W. 120th Street, 
New York City was elected president of the 
Educational Press Association of America at 
its annual meeting in Boston, February 28. 
He succeeds J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg, Pa. 


H. H. BalsH was elected President of the 
National Council of Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tems at their annual meeting in Boston during 
the convention of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence. 


Werr C. KETLER, president of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, P. S. E. A., received 
an honorary doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh at the mid-year com- 
mencement exercises February 28. 


J. M. Scuropsr, assistant superintendent of 
Schuylkill County, in preparing material for 
deposit in the corner stone of the Hegins 
Township High School on March 7, was care- 
ful to include a copy of the March number 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Specu- 
lation: How will the new four-color cover “As 
Mariners of Peaceful Ships” appeal to our 
successors 100 or 500 years hence when the 
corner stone is opened? 
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“Rational Typewriting comes nearer covering every phase of the typing 
work than any other text I have ever examined,” writes one of the 
thousands of enthusiastic teachers of Rational Typewriting. 


Overwhelming proof of the correctness of Rational pedagogy is found in the 
results of the 1927 World’s School Novice Typewriting Championship Contest. 


The World’s School Champion was Rational trained 

Winner of second place was Rational trained 

The four most accurate writers were Rational trained 

Of the 38 competing state champions, 76.3% were Ration- 
al trained 


The unrivaled success of Rational Typewriting for the past 25 years is due 
to the fact that its instruction is not confined to one or two phases of typewrit- 
ing technique. It covers every phase. 


NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
by Rupert P. SoRelle 


was thoroughly revised and rewritten in 1927 and is now published in six differ- 
ent editions—a book for every need. 


Send to our nearest office for a free copy of our illustrated booklet entitled 
“The New Rational Typewriting Series’’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Toronto London 


























“Good will like the wind eae 


The Benjamin Franklin is the newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel in the midtown 


BENJAMIN | FRANKLIN 


where it listeth”’ 


Based upon the Principle of ren- 
dering the greatest good to the 
greatest number, Benjamin 
Franklin employees demon- 
strate a natural and not a stud- 
ied courtesy to guests. 


Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
section of Philadelphia leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
1200 Rooms. each with bath the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 


Bates *4 See same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 


Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 


CHESTNUT & NINTH ST paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 
PHILADELPHIA THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
HORACE LELAND WIGCINS Springfield, Ohio 
Managing Director 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Bright, beautiful 
books to make 


music and classwork 
like play 


CorrELATE the fire and beauty of music with 
your classwork, in ways so exciting and mod- 
ern as to seem just play! This is easy with 
the new bright, beautiful books for primary, 
grades, rural schools, junior high, senior 
high — whatever you teach. . . . For the 
grades, the new Kinscella Music Apprecia- 
tion Readers, unique, wonderful stories with 
music illustrations. The fourth reader, just 
out, carries the pupils to the homes of clock- 
makers, violin-makers, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Grieg — making every visit come alive 
through Orthophonic Records, These books 
have bright colors and are full of clocks, 
wooden dolls, little red fiddles! 

The Fullerton pamphlet, published by the 
State of Iowa, helps rural schools use Ortho- 
phonic Music wisely. (Especially delightful 
are the folk-dances and singing games!) .. . 
The Silver-Burdett Books, with Orthophonic 
Records, are inspirational helps for junior 
high. 

And whatever the grade or the school, the 
new revised Victor text, “What We Hear in 
Music,” is the fundamental work. Standard for 
all teaching of Music Appreciation—the great 
music-source book in thousands of schools. 
... Let us send you full details. Also the new 
Educational Catalog of Orthophonic Records, 
a big help just to read! Use the coupon. 


The Educational Department 


= 


Victor TALKING MaAcuHINE Co., CampEn, N. J., U.S.A. 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY PJ-4 
Camden, New Jersey 

Please send me the New Educational Catalog and Graded 
List of Victor Records for Home, School and College. Also 
detaiis of the Music Appreciation books I have checked. 

0) The Kinscella Readers, First, Second, Third and Fourth 

{) The Fullerton Pamphlet for Rural Schools 

[) The Silver-Burdett Books for Junior High 

(J The Victor new, revised standard work, ‘‘What We 
Hear in Music’’ 


pT eae 





Address—— — cerecenssianspnininpsinamaindes ‘ a 
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PreRRE S. DUPONT, a citizen of Chester 
County and President of the General Motors 
Corporation, made an offer of a gift of $150,- 
000 for the erection of a joint high school by 
the Boroughs of Avondale and West Grove and 
the township of London Grove on condition 
that the boroughs authorize a loan of $100,000 
to complete the proposed building. On Febru- 
ary 13, the boroughs voted the loan by a vote 
of 987 to 2438. The new school will contain 
sixteen classrooms, a separate auditorium and 
gymnasium, various other units for the most 
modern school work, and will house grades 
7-12 on a junior-senior high school basis. The 
children of grades 1-6 will be cared for in 
the present Avondale and West Grove Build- 
ings. There will be separate vocational, com- 
mercial and academic courses, the entire plant 
representing the last word in construction, 
operation and organization. 


CHESTER F. SCHROYER, supervising princi- 
pal, and William T. Welsh, high school prin- 
cipal, Emporium, Cameron County are happy 
in the cooperation of their patrons which has 
given the school the following equipment: 
vaulting buck, vaulting horse, parallel bars, 
spring board, flying rings, gymnasium mats, 
125 new books, including supplementary vol- 
umes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, labora- 
tory furniture and supplies and typewriters. 
A school electric light plant is under construc- 
tion. The Chamber of Commerce financed the 
Emporium high school football team last fall. 
That encouragement helped to produce a team 
that won every game it played. 


D. J. Lewis, supervisor of music, Hazleton 
is developing a senior high school orchestra 
which is a community asset. Recently one of 
its concerts netted several hundred dollars 
for the Crippled Children’s Fund. 


Miss BERGER, art supervisor, Hazleton was 
largely instrumental in bringing Lorado Taft, 
America’s foremost sculptor, to that city for 
a lecture and demonstration in clay modeling. 


ADOLESCENT suicide has been much in the 
public mind in recent years. This alarming 
problem is discussed frankly and courageous- 
ly in the March Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago, by Dr. Walter Beran Wolfe, an emi- 
nent psychologist. 

Suicide is the response of a coward to life’s 
problems, says Dr. Wolfe. It is a means of 
evasion when one has lost courage to face 
these problems in an honest and straightfor- 
ward manner. 

To remedy the situation we must have 4 
widespread understanding of the child soul. 
It is not enough to work toward the prevention 
of suicide. Prophylactic measures will have 
to be directed toward all forms of -neurosis. 
including the nervous illnesses of childhood 
and the criminal and sexual delinquencies of 
youth as well. 
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WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer ~é€q@7/71 '200 to ‘S00 a Month! 


D? you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger position with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who ate interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


MERIDIAN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, Butler 
County was dedicated March 7. T. E. Boli- 
ver, supervising principal; W. G. Eckles, 
architect, New Castle; C. C. Miller, general 
contractor, Euclid, R. D. 1, Pa. 


EAST PIKELAND, Chester County passed a 
$30,000 bond issue last November which, with 
an initial gift of $20,000 by Frank B. Foster 
of the district, will build a six-room consoli- 
dated school building with auditorium and 
gymnasium. Architects are Davis, Barney and 
Dunlap, Philadelphia. 


CALN. TOWNSHIP, Chester County dedicated 
an eight-room consolidated school, February 
17. It is modern in every particular and cost 
nearly $60,000. 


It is tragic to contemplate that over a fifth 
of the more than 90,000 fatal accidents in the 
United States in 1925 were to children under 
14 years of age, and that about a ninth were 
to children under 5, according to estimates 
given out by the National Safety Council. 
About two-fifths of the fatalities to the latter 
group were caused by burns; in the age group 
5 to 9 years, automobile accidents and burns 
each caused about an eighth of the fatalities, 
while firearms caused nearly a sixth of the 
deaths among children from 10 to 14 years. 


PENN STATE PLAYERS, director Arthur C. 
Cloetingh, gave “The Cat and the Canary” in 
the auditorium at State College, February 25. 


THE Butler Board of Education has receiv- 
ed a gift of $10,000 from John V. Ritts, presi- 
dent of Butler County National Bank, the 
income of which is to be used in aiding worthy 
students in obtaining a college education. 


LOCK HAVEN will have a new $300,000 high 
school ready for occupancy by the middle of 
1929. Lawrie and Green, Harrisburg are the 
architects. 





Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
aoe to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address L. N. Grunder, Desk R, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


IN its February 20 issue Time reports the 
contributions made by members of the Head- 
masters’ Association of the United States to 
a symposium at their recent meeting at Prince- 
ton on the hypothesis: The Modern Schoolboy 
is more studiously inclined, less given to 
pranks, with a greater sense of responsibility 
and capacity for self-government than his 
predecessors. They seemed to agree that the 
Modern Schoolboy is frank, “cleaner” —in 
mind as well as body—than was his father, 
that he works “more earnestly,” that pranks 
are now much less inclined to cause personal 
inconvenience to others, destruction of prop- 
erty and to reflect the vandalistic instinct of 
25 years ago, that he is less given to rough- 
housing, more self-controlled, as firmly conse- 
crated to noble service as any boy since the 
dawn of history, that he has a greater sense 
of social responsibility and is going to be a 
real help in making things better. “The Mod- 
ern Boy is as good as his predecessors. The 
only trouble is that he needs to be about ten 
times as good.” 


THE News-Bulletin of the World Federation 
of Education Associations (W. F. E. A.), 
Charles H. Williams, Secretary, Columbia, 
Mo., in commenting on new members carries 
the following announcement in Vol. I, No. 2: 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion is the largest state organization in the 
United States, having a membership of fifty- 
seven thousand teachers. It was organized 
in 1852, holds an annual convention and seven 
district conventions, and publishes an excel- 
lent educational journal. It is ranked as one 
of the most active and progressive state asso- 
ciations in the United States. 


HAZLETON is rushing the work on its new 
senior high school which will be modern in 
every respect even to including a swimming 
pool. Dedication is set for May 20. George 
Stecker, Hazleton is the contractor. 
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ASSISTANT EDITOR RESIGNS 


Rachel Sarah Turner, for four and a half 
years assistant editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JouRNAL, P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 
400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, has accepted the 
position of assistant dean of women at the 
State Teachers College at Bloomsburg. She 
took up her new duties on February 20. 

Miss Turner has a keen interest in P. S. E. 
A. activities. She is secretary-treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Association, a 
round table of the P. S. E. A., which has en- 
rolled approximately 100 Pennsylvania school 
publications. 

At the time of her resignation from the staff 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL she 
was president of the Women’s University Club 
of Harrisburg and a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Harrisburg Community 
Theatre. 

Miss Turner is responsible for many of the 
fine literary touches in the Journal which 
have been commented on favorably by our 
readers and has rendered highly efficient ser- 
vice in bringing the Journal up to its present 
standards in format and content. Our best 
wishes go with her in her new work. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR ASSISTANT 
EDITOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


I. Education 

College graduation with special training in 
English, particularly in composition and edu- 
cation. 
II. Practical Experience 

1. A few years of public school experience 
in teaching English composition. 

2. Some experience in writing and editing. 

lll. Analysis of the Job 

1. Editing contributions: abstracting, re- 
vamping, correcting, improving, “boil- 
ing down.” 

2. Preparing news items regarding forward 
movements in education throughout the 
state and the nation. The a, b, c of 
this work are accuracy, brevity and 
clearness. 

3. Reviewing new books. 

4. Contributing an article occasionally. 

5. Proof-reading, making up the JOURNAL. 

IV. Qualities Desired 

Industry, genial disposition, honesty, co- 

operation, professional attitude. 
V. Salary 

Beginning salary, $2,500 with two weeks’ 

vacation. 

Service to begin August 1, 1928. 

Will those interested please communicate 

with the Editor, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





NorTH BRADDOCK dedicated the John Har- 
man junior high school, January 16, 1928. It 
contains 16 classrooms, an auditorium for 
800, a gymnasium, a library, a health room, 
rest rooms and offices. Cost was $200,000. H. 
G. Means is supervising principal. 


April, 1928 


THE example of Chicago in establishing 
deans of girls (in 1913) has been followed by 
an increasing number of schools, at first slow- 
ly, but of late with astonishing rapidity. In 
1918 a questionnaire sent out to the 7,000 
high schools of the United States by the United 
States Bureau of Education returned 300 as 
the number of high school deans in the United 
States. Now Illinois alone has 139. A survey 
made in California in 1923 shows that one out 
of every three high schools had some one in the 
school serving as an especial adviser of girls. 
According to the 1927 report of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 28 of the 48 
states have state deans’ associations or are 
affiliated with small regional conferences, the 
members of which are, many of them, high 
school deans.—From “The Dean of Girls in 
the Secondary School” by Sarah M. Sturtevant 
in School and Society. 


Ir you ask that interesting chap called “the 
man in the street” what our greatest national 
achievement is, he may tell you it is in the 
automobile industry, or in the steel industry, 
or in aeronautics. It is in reality in none 
of these. Our greatest national achievement is 
not in medicine or chemistry or electricity. 
It is in education. Here is something which 
captivates the imagination—would if it were 
not as a matter of fact taken for granted— 
here is an undertaking which ministers di- 
rectly to one-fifth of the entire population. It 
has its officers and executives not only in every 
city but at every crossroad. Its holdings are 
a principality—From an editorial by Burdette 
R. Buckingham in the Journal of Educational 
Research. 


THE Baccalaureate Sermon at Lafayette 
College will be preached on the evening of 
June 6 by Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., 
pastor of the Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, formerly President 
of Andover Theological Seminary and Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religion at Amherst 
College. 


A NEW type of reading course is represented 
in two booklets published recently by the 
American Library Association, The Westward 
March of American Settlement by Hamlin 
Garland and The French Revolution as Told 
in Fiction by William Stearns Davis. These 
two courses are designed to interpret a definite 
historical period for the reader who will fol- 
low the rather unusual course of reading sug- 
gested. For it is proposed that the reader 
learn history through fiction! 


DIRECTORS and teachers of Bradford County 
held joint meetings February 23 and 24 at the 
Court House, Towanda. Speakers: Charles 
C. Ellis, Vice-President, Juniata College; D. 
E. Crosley, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg; Fred W. Diehl, Superintendent 
of Montour County Schools; and William &. 
a President Mansfield Teachers Co!- 
ege. 
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VERY ambitious, energetic school man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving his time to 

Compton’s this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in a like period in school 

work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and experience that is invaluable and that may 
be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to spend a summer 
vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preceding summer are back again. 
And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 

To cite some specific examples, Mr. “A” was for several years superintendent of schools of one of our largest 

cities. Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the largest Normal Schools in the state. 

He resigned wale Potties to join the Compton organization 4 years ago. He now earns more than he did in 

either position. Mr. “*B"’ was a principal of schools for § years. He entered the business world as a text book 

salesman where he doubled his salary as a principal. He has been with Compton 4 years and the first year 

tripled his earnings. Mr. ‘*C’’ was engaged in athletic work and now with us his earnings are 5 times as much 

as the average principal or superintenden:.* 
Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . . in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar—presenting 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally advertised and recognized as 
the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the popularity and growing demand of Compton’s—now. 


Send for ‘“‘Selling—and Success,” a book we have just issued, which will give you many important and 
interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportunities of our Summer Plan. See 
how well qualified you are to make money in our organization this summer. Territory will be assigned early 
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School Men Witha Car 
Make Summer Pay You Well 








this year. Write for your copy of “‘Selling—and Success” without delay. No obligation. 


F.E. COMPTON & C 


*Names of any of above furnished on request 


SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
e 53-B W. Oak Street, CHICAGO 








W. F. WessTer, Superintendent of Schools 


in Minneapolis in an article on “Considering 
the Benefits of Sabbatical Leave” in The Na- 
tion’s Schools quotes some interesting data 
furnished by the N. E. A. Research Division. 
Thirty cities grant sabbatical leave. The 
rules for carrying on a sabbatical leave are 
nearly uniform for all cities. There must 
first be a period of service before leave can 
be secured. Twelve cities demand seven years 
of prior service and thirteen call for ten years. 
One city demands six years, one eight, one 
fifteen, and one, Richmond, Virginia, asks for 
but three years. The length of the leave is 
one year or one-half year, twenty-two cities 
granting a full year, and eight one-half year. 
Fifteen cities give half pay, while three vive 
full salary less the pay of a substitute. Seven 
cities limit the pay to $1,000 or some other 
fixed amount. As to the reasons for sabbatical 
leave, Mr. Webster sums up his ideas in a 
sentence—“A sabbatical leave should be grant- 
ed for rest, for study, for travel—these three 


—but for today, the greatest of these is 
travel,” 


D. B. KRAYBILL, superintendent Redstone 
Township, Republic, Pa., on the invitation of 
U. S. Commissioner John J. Tigert, will dis- 
cuss “How May Eighth-Grade Promotion Stand- 
ards Be Made Effective Agencies of Supervi- 
sion” at the supervisory conférence of the 
Northeastern states, Hotel McAlphin, New 
York City, April 23 and 24. 


CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, President Girard 
College, has been elected one of the thirty 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Northumberland County Schools, Vol. I, No. 
1, Feb. 16, 1928, an illustrated, mimeographed, 
four-page is one of the newest educational 
publications to reach the editor. We hope it 
will arrive regularly for it gives much valu- 
able information regarding educational affairs 
in that county in condensed form. 


THE National Jefferson Centennial Com- 
mittee, 115 Broadway, N. Y. is seeking contri- 
butions to pay the Monticello bonds and thus 
clear the debt on the National Memorial to 
the author of the Declaration of Independence. 
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THE Philadelphia Board of Education, Wil- 
liam Rowen, president, has adopted a resolu- 
tion extending the course of the City Normal 
School from two years to three years, reducing 
the yearly quota of entrants from 300 to 225 
and increasing the scholastic rating for ad- 
mission from 75 to 80 per cent. There are 
now more than 600 teachers on the waiting 
list. Five new principals and the schools to 
which they are assigned were announced as 
follows: James H. Moffatt, Central Summer 
School; Frank L. Cloud, Gratz Summer 
School, Carl Werner, Gratz Evening School; 
William M. Cline, William Penn Evening 
School and James L. Street, Overbrook. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE announces a series of 
seven concerts on its new $100,000 organ, the 
gift of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, in honor of whom, 
the organist, William Silvene Thunder, will 
play at least three of the concerts. The in- 
strument is a large four-manual organ of 
ninety-two speaking stops, voiced on three 
wind pressures. Display pipes are in gold 
bronze. 


Many high school boys and girls are plan- 
ning to visit scenes of great literary achieve- 
ment in Scotland, England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and France this summer as mem- 
bers of Students Travel Club Tour, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The Club will sail 
June 30 on the S. S. Cameronia. The entire 
cost from New York City back to New York 
City will be $665 each. 


SHALL we have a new and uniform calen- 
dar? asks George Eastman of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. The plan 
advocated by Mr. Eastman and many leaders 
in such forward movements provides an In- 
ternational Fixed Calendar. The International 
Fixed Calendar would do away with split 
weeks beyond 4-weeks per month by dividing 
the year into 13 months of 28 days, each com- 
prising four complete weeks beginning on Sun- 
day and ending on Saturday. The confusing 
29th, 30th and 31st days would be absorbed 
by the extra month “Sol” to be inserted be- 
tween June and July. The last day in every 
year would be an Extra-Sabbath eighth day, 
ending the last week and dated December 29. 
Leap-day would be similarly inserted as June 
29th. 


MUSSOLINI has made the name of the Fas- 
cists live up to its ancestry and thoroughly 
substantiate the old Roman idea of law and 
order. The principles of Fascism are strictly 
those of law and order and obedience to author- 
ity. The whole significance of the name is 
found in the figurative meaning of fasces, the 
Roman symbol of law and its enforcement.— 
G. and C. Merriam Company in Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. 


FEBRUARY 23, Unity Township, Westmore- 
land County, dedicated an eight-room consoli- 
dated school building. The same day Allegheny 
Township, Westmoreland County, dedicated an 
eight-room junior-senior high school building. 





April, 1928 


On Marcu 8, Hughesville Borough, Lycom- 
ing County, dedicated a new junior-senior 
brick high school building. Cost, $87,000. 


Six of our fourteen State Teachers Colleges 
will soon benefit from the $2,000,000 appro- 
priation made for new buildings by the 1927 
Legislature. They are at Millersville, Kutz- 
town, Clarion, Slippery Rock, California and 
Lock Haven. 


Scottdale Hi-Life, semi-weekly school paper, 
Mrs. Addie R. Porter, faculty advisor, issued 
a “Pennsylvania Day” number featuring the 
three inaugurators: State Senator John H. 
Kunkle, Westmoreland County, who introduced 
the bill establishing the day; Governor John S. 
Fisher, who issued the first proclamation for 
the day and State Superintendent John A. H. 
Keith, who supplied suggestive programs for 
observing the day. 


THE National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, in 
line with its principle of “Selection—not cen- 
sorship—the Solution” for the problem of get- 
ting better motion pictures, compiles each year 
a catalog of selected motion pictures. The 
1926-27 Twelfth Annual Catalog lists 454 se- 
lected pictures from the 1611 pictures coming 
before the Review Committee in 1926. The 
catalog may be secured by sending twenty-five 
cents to the above address. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF VISUAL AIDS 


“An Inquiry into the Psychology of Visua! 
Aids” is a lecture covering research work 
conducted by Louis W. Sipley into the psychol- 
ogy of instruction by use of visual aids. Th: 
paper treats on the psycho-physical organism 
as related to oral and visual instruction and 
proceeds to effect of visual instruction, co- 
ordinated with oral instruction, on attention, 
perception, conception, discrimination and as- 
sociation, memory and belief and reason. The 
paper is accompanied by a filmstrip covering 
the points brought out in the research work. 
No attempt is made to classify and evaluate 
the various visual aids now in use among 
schools, the entire subject matter treating on 
the psychological features involved. The paper 
is not for sale neither is the filmslide accom- 
panying it, but any educator interested may 
receive the loan of this material by writing 
to James C. Muir & Co. at 10 S. 18th Street, 
Philadelphia. 





WILLIS R. SKILLMAN DIES 


Willis R. Skillman, superintendent of schools 
of Kane the past two years, died March 19, 
1928, of pneumonia. Before going to Kane 


he served from Oct. 1, 1924 to April 1, 1926 
as supervisor of agricultural education in the 
State Department of Public Instruction. He 
was a life member of the P. S. E. A. 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS 

The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties again renews its offer to furnish bird pic- 
tures and literature describing birds and their 
habits. Through the generosity of some of its 
members it is possible to supply teachers and 
pupils with this material at one-half the actual 
cost of publication and distribution. 

The plan of organizing Junior Audubon 
Clubs is very simple. The teacher may ex- 
plain to the pupils that they are going to form 
a Junior Audubon Club, and have a few lessons 
from time to time about common North Ameri- 
can birds. The teacher will also explain that 
each child wishing to be enrolled must bring 
a fee of ten cents in return for which he will 
receive a set of six colored pictures of our 
common birds, made by leading artists of 
America. Accompanying these pictures will 
be six leaflets written by well known authori- 
ties on bird life, telling about the nesting 
habits of birds, their food, their winter and 
summer homes, their travels, their enemies 
and many other facts of interest. There is 
furnished, too, with each leaflet a drawing 
of the bird in outline which the child may fill 
in by copying from the colored plate. Each 
child receives in addition an Audubon button 
of some favorite bird in color, which is a badge 
of membership in the club. A new set of pic- 
tures, leaflets and buttons is furnished each 
year to those who wish to repeat this bird- 
study plan. 

Each teacher who is successful in forming 
a club of twenty-five or more receives a year’s 
free subscription to the magazine, Bird-Lore. 

Last year 355,486 boys and girls were mem- 
bers of Junior Audubon Clubs. In Pennsyl- 
vania 834 clubs and 37,204 members were en- 
rolled. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain 
this bird-study plan to the pupils, collect their 
ten cent fees and send them in, and the mate- 
rial will be forwarded immediately. If pre- 


ie ee 


ferred, however, a circular of explanation, “An 
Announcement to Teachers,” together with a 
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sample leaflet will be sent to any teacher 
making request. Address, National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, 
New York City. 





TEXTURE AND COLOR 
(From page 473) 

the red maple with its smooth gray bark, its 
dainty crimson blossoms appearing before the 
leaves and the long slender red leaf stems. 
We have the flowering trees with their mass 
of flower color at particular seasons. All of 
which leads us to say, know the tree through 
its cycle of seasonal change. 


Color is offered us in variety. Green pre- 
dominates but we have those trees with leaf 
of another color, such as the red Japanese 
maple and the purple beech. The summer 
green offers us a great variety in shade so 
there is no necessity for monotonous or deadly 
sameness that we often find. Then, of course, 
we have the endless variety of autumn color, 
beginning early with sweet gum and going 
through the winter with the brown of the oak. 
The red, yellow and orange of the maples, the 
scarlet of the sumach, the sour gum or the 
scarlet oak, the brown or bronze of the elms, 
the buttonwood, the oaks or the black ash, the 
riot of colors in the sweet gums. 


When the leaves are gone the color of the 
bark becomes more effective. We have the 
striped maple with its smooth branches striped 
dark green and white; the red or river birch 
with its flaky brown bark; the silvery green 
of the trembling aspen; the silver of the beech; 
the white of the birch and sycamore. Many 
an interesting picture can be created which 
will be effective throughout the entire year. 

The correct selection of plants for various 
purposes in landscape work is but a part of 
the success in landscape plantings. It is, how- 
ever, one of the most important factors. We 
must know, in addition to the correct use of 
plants, how to plant and maintain them. We 
must determine, first of all, what the purpose 
of the area we are going to plant is. Then 
plan our area for use so that this purpose wil! 
be accomplished. After these various use areas 
are decided upon we consider the selection of 
a list of plant materials which will assist us 
in the accomplishment of the purpose. 





The bird is the balance in nature, keeping 
under the insect life that fruit and grain may 
ripen and animals and men may live. Do not 
kill it or disturb its nest; care for it and pro- 
tect it. 
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Facts as Fascinating as Childhood’s 





THe SMOKE SIGNAL 


American Indians 


PROJECT: To develop an 
understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Indian. 

1. How did the Indians live 
before the White Man 


came? 


_ 


. Where they lived. 
p. 2962. 


nN 


. Physical characteristics. 
p. 2962 
Language. p. 2963. 
Religion. pp. 2964, 2965. 
. Government. pp. 2965, 
2966 


On im Ww 


. Industries. p. 2966. 
Homes. p. 2967. 
. Dress. p. 2967. 
. Amusements. p. 2967. 
Origin. p. 2962. 
11. Types of Indians. 
p. 2962. 


= -3- -n- 


ll. PROBLEM: How have 
the Indians been influ- 
enced through contact 
with White Men? 


. In number. p. 2962. 

. In warlikeness. pp. 2966, 
2968. 

In methods of transpor- 

tation. p. 2967. 

. Industries. p. 2966." 

. Citizenship. p. 2968. 

. Education. pp. 2969, 
5999. 


“ Que wo Ne 


. Indian Reservations. p. 
2969. 


Ill. ADDITIONAL PROJ- 
ECTS. 


1. Prepare a debate on the 
following: 
Resolved: that the Indian 
has been unjustly treated 
by being deprived of his 
land by the whites. 


2. Prepare a paper on the 


topic: 

Some erroneous ideas con- 
cerning Indian life as it 
existed before the white 
man came. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Pictures 


Published by 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
154 E. Erie St., Chicago, III. 


a 


Best-Loved Tales 


Like Cooper’s Indian stories, 
World Book readings hold 
children spellbound 


AVE you ever read “The Last of the Mohicans” to a 

group of normally noisy youngsters? Remember how 
they sat silent, open-mouthed, intent on every move- 
ment of their Indian hero, Uncas; how they followed 
him stealthily through the leafy forest, ears attuned to 
every sound, eyes peering sharply into the eerie shadows 
ahead, muscles set to spring? Cooper knew the secret of 
holding the child mind spellbound by a simple, narra- 
tive style that was vivid and understandable. 
Have you ever wished that every subject could be made 
as interesting to children as that immortal story? Then 
read The World Book, and see how its lively pages are 
written to stir the imagination of children. An infinite 
variety of subjects, covering every field of human thought, 
are here presented in clearcut, storybook style that breathes 
life into cold facts, and makes them real and unforgettable. 
Your task is simplified. Your classroom becomes an 
open forum. The children find new romance in the 
world about them, and shake off the indifference that 
makes teaching difficult. 


You will find all kinds of project matter in The World 
Book, ready for instant reference. Facts are organized, 
grouped and related. They apply directly to the subject 
of study. Only an educator who knows the teacher’s 
problem could have edited this book. M. V. O’Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin is the Editor in Chief who 
has made The World Book the preferred reference set 
today in tens of thousands of American schools. 

The World Book is a 10-volume set, containing 7000 
pages, and is fully illustrated. It is an encyclopedia of 
authoritative information that many teachers find in- 
dispensable. Moreover, it is an impressive addition to a 
personal library. 













Free pages, sent on request, 
can show you how valuable 
The World Book will be in 
saving time, and making 
topics interesting. Terms for 


paynient are as low as 20 
a day. Tear out and send 
the coupon below for speci- 
men pages and booklet, 
**Making School! Days 
Count."" Orenclose 25cand 
receive a 68-page book 
let on projects and 
problems, ready for use 
in the schoolroom. Sign 
and send the coupon at 
once—before you turn 
this page. 


gerpesiaorser es Beeuasr 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 








| Dept.194, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, IIl. | 
| 0 Here is 25c (wrapped coin) for which please mail your 68-page i] 
booklet on “‘Projects and Problems’’ for teachers using the 
] project method. | 
| [j] Send me FREE specimen pages of The World Book, and | 
copies of your booklets, ‘‘Making School Days Count’’ and 
‘The Verdict of Educators.” | 
| a Ce ere | 
| Cap. EE Te BSCE PARES RE | 
| School ; 
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results. 


we work only on direct requests. 





THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, 


Superintendents who list calls with full details of their requirements are pleased at 
Only candidates answering the requirements are notified; the number is al- 
ways limited, definitely if requested; full information is supplied and interviews ar- 
ranged; nearly always the superintendent is helped. List calls with us as they occur; 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


New York City 




















NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH—1215 Plaza Bldg. Emily A. Lane, 
Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA—324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. D. H. 
Cook, Gen. Mer. 

OTHER OFFICES—Northampton, Syracuse, Mem- 
phis, Cincinnati 








* nica ; 
Teachers should enroll now for promotions in schools 
and colleges for Sept. Opportunities waiting. 


Employers served without charge—service confi- 
dential and professional. Strong candidate waiting. 


| 
Why seek teachers or teaching without guidance? | 
The National gives Educational Guidance. ~ 




















CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 
enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 
2.2 If y 2 x 
School Authorities [{%0u want ood 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 























BYRON W. KING SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Courses of instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted 

Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other Defects 
of Speech and Voice. Class and private instruction in 
Music, Dancing and Play Coaching. 

Summer Session, June ii to August 4 

Address, Secretary of School, for catalog 

Mt. Oliver Station Pittsburgh, Pa. 























GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired 
the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 48th year. ‘‘Old- 
est teachers agency in the United States under one 


continuous management.’’ By this union we have added 
many years of experience in placement to our efficient 
organization. We are now able to serve school officials 
and teachers better than ever before. 


Offices: 205 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa., P. 0. Box 157 














PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
(From page 504) 
SAFEGUARDING THE HOME AGAINST FIRE. Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 76 
William Street, New York. 4 cents a copy. 


THE Civics oF Society. Material for Civic 
Education in Grades 7, 8 and 9. By J. 
Madison Gathany. The McKinley Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. $.45. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF GREATER Bos- 
TON. Catalog No. 5, Prospect Union Edu- 
cational Exchange, 760 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


RuRAL Pusiic Liprary SeERvVIcE. A handbook 
for rural leaders. American Library As- 
sociation, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
for the year ended June 30, 1927. 10c. 














GOOD TEACHERS ADVANCE 


Free enrollment in our Bureau will assist you 
to do so in 1928 
SEND FOR BLANK 


MODERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Freeman P. Taylor, Ph.B., Director 
1002 Market Street - - Philadelphia, Penna. 














TRATION. By Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Ci 


School Leaflet No. 29, Bureau of Educa- 


tion. 5c. 


ScHOOLS. By Marie M. Ready. $.05. 





CERTAIN PRACTICES IN City ScHOOL ADMINIS- 


tv 


GAMES AND EQUIPMENT FOR SMALL RURAL 


THE READING OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
By M. V. O’Shea, Record of Current Edu- 
cational Publications, April-June, 1927. 


Lf 











928 
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9 Women Teachers 


For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 


places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 











Septennte must have had two years college or normal school training, teaching experience, good health, and must have 
ambition, energy, “drive,” and individuality, with the courage to say—“If she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 
age, education, experience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept. D-39 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Lanes mum RR ER 











| 


———— 





The Old (45 mal Reliable Agency €: LA RR K & BR R EW FE R | 


For Better Positions in Public and Private Schools and in Colleges (requiring A. M. or better). 
Service of Six Successful Agencies for one permanent membership. 





New York—Flatiron Bldg. Chicago—Lyon Healy Bldg. Minneapolis—Globe Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—Jenkins Arcade Kansas City—N. Y. Life Bldg. Spokane, Wash.—Chamb. Comm. Bldg. 




















rg és 9 Bete | 
TEACHERS AGENCY ( ‘HI¢ : AGO | 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. | 
American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only 
- ‘ — np of the omega AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers a period of 
forty years of service. Supplies officials and teachers for Universities, Colleges, . 
Teachers’ Colleans. Normal fe walling Public Schools and Private Rehadie ios i E. GOODELL, President 




















| 














THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Rider Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 


Placement service of the best type for college and Commercial Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 


normal graduates with good records. Elementary and 
high school positions in Middle Atlantic and Southern 
states. College positions throughout the U. S. 

402-403 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. | 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager. | 








Normal Schools and Colleges. All dealings Confiden- 
tial. Free Registration. Bell Phone, 8159. 


W. R. MURPHY, Mgr. — Distinctive Service 





RIDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
| 
: 




















450 Century Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


An Important Health Rule for Every Season of the Year 


““SLEEP MANY HOURS WITH THE WINDOWS OPEN’’ 


**HEALTH HABITS”? contains suggestion for teaching the lessons on sleep, as well as fifteen other 
health subjects. With follow-up, games, cut-outs and plays. Price postpaid $1.00 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 





Flint Building, 219 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

















ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas 


Forty-third Year 


We place every year hundreds of Grade 
and High School teachers in Cities, Sub- | 
urbs of New York, Chicago, Cleveland, | 
etc., at highest salaries. Write for book- 
let today—‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’ 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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N ew Proposed Buildings for Beckley College 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 
| taney, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; 





| Secretarial Science. = tl - , 
| arial Science Admission requirements, high school graduation 























TINT YOUR OWN SKY , 

You may not paint a picture true R. M. Sealey, executive secretary Florida 
. ’ i sociati the 

When first you use Your paints brand new; State Education Association, en, route to th 
ou may not pen a living thought, ment of Superintendence, died suddenly i: 


E’en though you’ve been to school and taught. she : é 
Just be yourself and simply try— the Union Station, Washington, D. C. 


For you alone can tint your sky. Francis A. Marsh, professor of English at 
4 Lafayette College, Easton since 1881 and 
You may not lead as Moses could, known as “father of sports” died sudden); 
You may not rule as Washington; from acute dilation of the heart, Februar; 
You may not speak as Webster would; 28. He was stricken while taking dinner at 
You may not sing as Burr has sung; the Faculty Club. 


But that’s poor reason you should sigh 


For you alone can tint your sky. Adelaide P. Williams and Mrs. Evelyn 5. 


Holmes, faithful teachers for many years 1! 
Each one of us a sky does paint, Chester died recently of pneumonia. 
Be it with joy or mournful plaint, 
The wrongs we paint in shades of blue, CALENDAR 
April 6 and April 20—Arbor and Bird Days 


Brave deeds of right in sunny hue. 
12-14—-Educational Conference, Ohio Stat 


Again, I say, you need not sigh, - . ; 
For you alone can tint your sky. University, Columbus, Ohio 








—N. G. Meyer 16-20—Music Supervisors National Con- 
eet ference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
NECROLOGY 21—Western Convention District of P. S. 


Alice M. Kistner, who had given thirty E. A., Schenley High School, Pgh. — 
years of faithful and efficient service in the J¥ly 1-6—National Education Association, 
public schools of Latrobe, died January 28, Minneapolis, Minnesota = 
1928 after a week’s illness from diphtheria. ene ne Congress, Har- 

isbur 


William Bishop Owen, president of Chicago December 26-28—State Convention of the P. § 


Teachers College, since 1909 and president of E. A., Reading 

the National Education Association, 1922-23 July 28-August 4, 1929—World Federation 0! 

died suddenly February 18 at a social gather- Education Associations, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland 


ing at the college. Age, 62 years. 
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BanrrF: A baronial castle where the world 
comes to dine and dance, swim and gol 
ride and motor in breath-taking grandeur 





PA 


“ 











Lake O'Hara: Artist's Paradise. A cluster 
of cozy cabins, a modern chalet or club-house 

that’s a Bungalow Camp in the glorious 
Banff-Lake Louise region 
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on: ERE’S a new picture of the 

loveliest lake in all the world. 

_—|} At the left, ina bed of golden pop- 

——— pies, sits the famous Chateau Lake 

evids Louise ...fit shrine to sucha heavenly 

to th view. Behind that gleaming glacier 
epart- is another lake of even deeper blue. 
ily i ; 

Up an easy trail at the right spreads 
ish the thrilling panorama from Bee- 
1 and hive dome. Nearby, by motor, is 
vane the spectacular Yoho Valley, and 
aa at Banff the magnificent—a thousand 

wonders you must see, and do, on 
lyn your way to the Coast. No, it 
ars ’ 

* isn't too expensive; just let us tell 
you about it, send you the de 
scriptive booklets. Phone or write, 

Days 

io Stat right now, to 

il Cor 

) p C.L. WILLIAMS 

f P.: caeta 

os — 338 SixtH Ave. 

ciatio! C) Lake Louis PITTSBURGH, PA 

‘ \ dreaming, opalescent lake that never fails to charm 

3, iar- 

ation of 


a, Swit World’s Greatest Travel System 























Expelling the pent-up 
energies of the earth, 
Old Faithful Geyser 
Spouts in steaming 
columns. 
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“™ urLp houseparties on wheels—all-expense tours starting 
weekly during the summer of 1928—visit the wonder- 
land of the west, stopping off where sights are most 

beautiful and sports most enticing. 


Dancing at famous mountain hotels. ..broncho-riding in 
Wyoming...golf on seacoast links...camera-hunting along 
woodland trails...a boat trip into Alaska... hiking through 
pine forests...visits to San Francisco's Chinatown. There's 
something planned for every minute! 

A 10-day houseparty takes us to Yellowstone National Park, 
entering by beautiful Gallatin Gateway and visiting Old Faith- 
ful Geyser, Mammoth Paint Pots, Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Yellowstone Lake, Excelsior Geyser, the Grand Canyon. 

A two-weeks’ houseparty covers the same attractive route and 
adds a visit to historic old Salt Lake City and a motor trip to 
Ouray, Pike's Peak, and Manitou. 

Everywhere we have the finest of accommodations—at less 
than they could be obtained independently. And no bother- 
some details detract from the delightful times en route. 

Our illustrated literature describes in detail these economical 
and entertaining vacation trips. Send for it today! 


TT igt 


Wonderlands 


in the 


West! 


Stupendous sights—raging 
mountain streams and cataracts 
jewel-like lakes far above sea 
level, lacy waterfalls veiling 
grim mountainsides, orange 
groves—their trees laden with 
gold, gardens beneath the sea 

these make travel in our 
western country a constant 
joy! 

Motor over famous western 
trails, through glorious moun- 
tain parks. Follow Lariat 
Trail to Lookout Mountain 
ind pause a moment before 
the burial place of that ro- 
mantic western hero, Buffal 
Bill. 

See places whose names 
blaze in your memory—Cave 
f the Winds, Garden of the 
Gods, the Grand Canyon! 
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Collegiate Tours 
To Europe 

A European trip? 

Choose from our many 
Standard or Continental Col- 
legiate tours at the surprising: 
ly low price of $385. 

Visit England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and Franc 

Italy and Switzerland, too, 
if you wish! 
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TRAVEL 
The Greatest 

Educator 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


500 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK LONDON 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


134 Monument Circiz, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


PARIS 


GUILD TRAVEL STUDIOS, INC. 


New Prister Horet, MILwAuKee, WISCONSIN 

















